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ORTANT PROBLEMS FOR RESEARCH IN 


THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS’ 


By Professor JOHN W. WITHERS 


DEAN OF THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Hans CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN tells a story 
of a certain king who was exceedingly fond 
of fine clothes. One day there appeared 
at his court two strangers who professed 
to be able to weave a most remarkable 
fabrie from which robes of surpassing 
color and texture could be made. Further- 
more, the cloth had the unique property 
that to all those who were incapable or 
stupid it was invisible. The notion ap- 
pealed to the king. Facilities were pro- 
vided for the weavers that they might dem- 
onstrate their product in a royal robe for 
an approaching celebration. 

After a week or so the king, being 
curious as to the progress of the work, sent 
the prime minister to investigate. The old 
diplomat found a scene of great activity. 
The loom and the weavers were very busy, 
but, strange to say, no cloth was visible. 
The horrid thought came to him, Can it be 
possible that I am incapable or stupid? 
This could not possibly be admitted. Ac- 
cordingly he congratulated the weavers 
and returned to the king with a glowing 
account of the wonderful beauty and rich- 
ness of the fabric. 

A little later the king sent another high 

1 Address before the General Session of the De- 


partment of Superintendence, National Education 
Association, Detroit, Michigan, February 25. 


official, who found the same remarkable ac- 
tivity; but no matter how he strained his 
eyes no cloth was visible to him. He knew 
he wasn’t stupid, and the thought that he 
was incapable could not for one moment be 
entertained. So, like the prime minister, 
he returned full of enthusiasm over the 
new royal robe. 

Finally the day came for the first fitting. 
The court was assembled, full of curiosity 
as to who should be found stupid or in- 
capable. The weavers entered, bearing 
with great care the invisible garment 
which they proceeded to drape about the 
king. The king was quick to conceal his 
own dismay and to express his great satis- 
faction. The prime minister and other 
high officials were loud in their congratu- 
lations. The lesser courtiers hastened to 
point out to their colleagues the fine points 
and remarkable beauty of the costume. 

The news spread to the people, and the 
next day amid the plaudits of the multi- 
tude the royal procession took place. The 
king appeared on an elaborate throne 
dressed only in his underclothes ; neverthe- 
less the popular approval of the wonder- 
ful clothes was almost unanimous until a 
small boy cried out, ‘“‘The king hasn’t 
anything on!”’ 

Some time ago I delivered a course of 
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lectures in the summer school of a promi- 
nent institution for the education of teach- 
ers. In the first lecture of the series I 
pointed out five stages in the historical de- 
velopment of public education in the 
United States, in the first three of which 
chief emphasis was placed on deferred 
values and the preparation of children for 
adult life, and in the last two on immediate 
values as actually experienced and ap- 
preciated by the children themselves. I 
pointed out that naturally the accepted 
philosophy of education during the first 
three stages was idealistic and during the 
last two pragmatic; and that the chief 
philosopher of the idealistic period was 
William T. Harris, and of the pragmatic 
period John Dewey. 

After the lecture was over an attractive 
lady on the faculty of the school, who was 
a devoted disciple of Dr. Dewey and felt 
that she was a competent expounder of his 
philosophy, took me severely to task for 
calling him a pragmatist. She greatly ad- 
mired, even loved, Dr. Dewey and she 
wasn’t going to allow anybody to call him 
such an unhallowed name in her presence. 
A brief conversation showed that she did 
not fully undertsand the meaning of 
pragmatism and that she had read only 
one or two of Dr. Dewey’s books, and those 
rather superficially. 

Some time ago a group of bright, mis- 
chievous scamps at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia, made it up among themselves to 
talk learnedly around the campus about a 
recent important discovery through scien- 
tific research of what they called ‘‘soms’’ 
in education, and amused themselves in 
discovering the number of persons who 
were willing to admit that they had heard 
of this remarkable discovery and knew 
something about it. 

Education as a profession is rapidly ad- 
vancing. There can be no doubt of the 
fact. The last twenty-five years have wit- 
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nessed enormous activity in research and 
an ever-increasing recognition of the value 
and importance of productive scholarship 
as a necessary basis to further improve- 
ment. The results have been highly grati- 
fying. Our stock of tested knowledge in 
all phases of education has been greatly 
increased, and the enthusiasm and vigor 
displayed in this whole movement is cer- 
tainly worthy of the highest commendation 
and encouragement. But are we really 
making the most intelligent and effective 
use of the results of this movement in the 
preparation of teachers and in the actual 
education of children in the schools? To 
what extent are these results wisely incor- 
porated in the curricula and courses of 
study of present programs and practices in 
the education of teachers? What effect are 
they really having on supervision and in- 
struction in the public schools? This gen- 
eral problem, together with the various 
subordinate ones that grow out of any at- 
tempt at its practical solution under pre- 
vailing conditions in different states and 
local communities, represents a highly im- 
portant field for cooperative research. 

There are those who are unkind enough 
to say that the characteristic of human 
nature portrayed in Andersen’s story of 
the king and exemplified in the anecdotes 
related above is being actually cultivated 
by our present programs and procedures 
in the education of teachers and that this is 
due to a number of causes. 

In the first place, there is now available 
a great and rapidly increasing mass of 
professional literature in the form of books, 
magazines, pamphlets, theses, ete., with 
which teachers and other members of the 
profession are expected to be familiar. 
Much of this material is valuable. Some of 
it is worthless. Most of it is couched in 
technical language which the reader must 
master, and it is practically a closed book 
to those who are not familiar with the 
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terminology and techniques of statistical 
research. Scholarly presentation of me- 
dians, modes, coefficients of correlations, 
terrifying mathematical equations and a 
thousand and one tests and scales for the 
quantitative measurements of mental prod- 
ucts are instruments with which teachers 
and college professors may easily confound 
their students. Indeed, it is even barely 
possible that there are some school super- 
intendents who do not fully comprehend 
what is meant by such language. Please 
do not misunderstand me. The question is 
not whether all this is valuable. Of course, 
it is valuable. But how far is this value 
actually finding its way into the improve- 
ment of teaching and the education of chil- 
dren? That is the question that I wish to 
emphasize. 

From among the hills of West Virginia, 
where I lived as a boy, a certain young man 
went away to college. While there he took 
a course in descriptive botany. When he 
returned he talked learnedly and at length 
to the humble farmer folk about the struc- 
tural characteristics of Trifolium repens, 
Solanum tuberosum, Solanum  virgin- 
ianum, and the like. The experienced old 
farmers had ten times as much practical 
knowledge about red clover, Irish potatoes 
and Virginia sand-briars as he had, but 
that made no particular difference. He 
was to them an educated and scholarly 
gentleman, for he spoke a language which 
they could repeat but could not under- 
stand. 

I once gave a course in educational psy- 
chology in the Harris Teachers College of 
St. Louis, using as the text Reuben Post 
Halleck’s ‘‘Psychology and Psychie Cul- 
ture.’” I was young then, just out of the 
graduate school of Yale University. In 
order that the innocent young high-school 
graduates who composed the class might be 
properly grounded in the subject, I devoted 
much time to lecturing on the structure 
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and functions of the nervous system, the 
geography of the cortex and the localiza- 
tion of various cerebral functions in rela- 
tion to the lobes and fissures of the brain, 
using an expensive model of the brain for 
the purpose. 
the course I was dumbfounded to find that 
one dear Sunday-school girl wrote at great 
length about the ‘‘loaves’’ and ‘‘fishes’’ of 
the brain. 
to-day, I do not believe I would teach it as 
I did then, and yet I am not sure that we 
are not still sending ambitious 
Ph.D’s out of graduate schools into the 
faculties of teachers colleges who are just 
about as innocent of intentional wrong-do- 
ing as I was then. They speak the new 
technical language of modern education no 
doubt, but do they get it across? 

There is to-day a highly commendable 
tendency to elevate the standard qualifi- 
cations of the teaching profession by re- 
quiring four years of post high-school edu- 
cation for permanent certification of teach- 
ers, even of elementary schools. Normal 
schools have become teachers colleges and 
are now responsible for four-year curricula 
leading to a baccalaureate degree. The 
reputation of this degree is passing through 
an interesting evolution in relation to the 
baccalaureate degrees conferred by colleges 
of arts and science. History here is ap- 
parently repeating itself. For a long time 
in American higher education the A.B. de- 
gree alone was recognized as a mark of the 
satisfactory completion of a college course. 
So long as the standard college curriculum 
was composed almost wholly of four years of 
Latin, Greek and mathematies, it was easy 
to recognize the educational equipment of 
the holder of this degree, no matter from 
what college he graduated. When the 
physical sciences gained such prominence 
as to be recognized as having a legitimate 
place in college education, four curricula in 
which these subjects were prominent were 


In the first examination of 


If I were giving that course 
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not considered worthy of the A.B. degree. 
Accordingly the B.S. degree came into 
existence. For a long time, and even yet 
in some institutions, this degree has not 
been considered as the equivalent of the 
A.B. degree. 

The coming into prominence of the social 
sciences has still further complicated the 
problem, so that now it is impossible to say 
offhand just what subjects were included 
and where chief emphasis was placed in 
the college education of any holder of 
either the A.B. or the B.S. degree from an 
American college. The present standardi- 
zation of college education is now deter- 
mined not so much in terms of the kinds of 
subjects included as by the amount of time 
devoted by the student to the satisfactory 
completion of courses which, with the ap- 
proval of the faculty, he has elected from 
the total program of studies offered by the 
college; with, however, two general limita- 
tions—the courses must be of college grade 
and must possess cultural value. Just what 
is meant by college grade and cultural 
value is nowhere clearly defined or gener- 
ally agreed upon. 

We now have four-year post high-school 
curricula of teachers colleges which lead to 
a baccalaureate degree authorized by state 
law. There is no unanimity as to the 
guiding principles by which these curricula 
should be determined or the name by which 
the degree is known. Should it be called 
bachelor of arts, bachelor of science, bach- 
elor of arts in education, bachelor of science 
in education or just plain bachelor of edu- 
eation? There is no general practice, and 
at present the degree is known. by any of 
these names. 

Moreover, just what recognition and 
rating should be given this new degree by 
state departments of education and by 
graduate schools in which holders of the 
degree desire to matriculate is also a 
troublesome question which ought somehow 
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to be settled. This is especially true when 
those who have received this degree are 
seeking appointment as high-school teach- 
ers. The fact that these persons have pur- 
sued curricula essentially different from 
those designed to prepare teachers for ele- 
mentary schools does not seem to solve the 
problem. The vast majority of present 
high-school teachers who hold baccalaureate 
degrees have received their preparation in 
colleges of arts and science. More than 
42 per cent. of all graduates of 199 such 
colleges, representing practially every state 
in the Union from the year 1923 to 1927 in- 
elusive, began teaching the first year 
after they graduated, thus showing that 
these institutions, although they do not 
claim to be professional schools, are in 
reality teacher-training agencies for sec 
ondary schools. Graduates of teachers col- 
leges are now also entering the same field 
of service, and this promises to be increas- 
ingly true in the future. Inquiry shows 
that in many of these institutions more 
than 25 per cent. of the students at present 
are pursuing four-year curricula with the 
definite intention of becoming high-school 
teachers and with no thought at all of 
teaching in elementary grades. It is ob- 
vious, therefore, that the problem of de- 
ciding from which of these two sources or 
from what modification of both of them 
the best-prepared teachers for high-schoo! 
service are obtained is one of present and 
increasing importance. The question to 
be settled is largely one of point of view 
and of relative emphasis, and calls for 
open-minded cooperation and continued re- 
search on the part of both types of insti- 
tutions. 

The relative importance of these two 
types of training and degrees must be de- 
termined on the basis of the quality of the 
service rendered and not by reference to 
academic prestige or to cultural traditions 
of any sort. 
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There is for this reason room for serious 
eriticism of recent past efforts to standard- 
ize teachers colleges. In the effort to se- 
eure recognition of the degree and a sort of 
academic respectability among the older 
institutions through membership in re- 
gional associations and standardizing agen- 
cies of higher education, teachers colleges 
have been inclined to attach too much im- 
portance to having a certain percentage of 
their faculty members persons who hold 
the Ph.D. degree, regardless of their teach- 
ing experience or their vital interest in the 
professional and practical side of teacher 
education. It is, of course, highly im- 
portant that teachers colleges should have 
membership in these associations of insti- 
tutions of higher education. Such a rela- 
tionship furnishes the best possible condi- 
tions for promoting mutual understanding 
and respect and for the unprejudiced co- 
operative study which alone can finally 
yield a satisfactory solution of this problem. 

My time has almost expired and I real- 
ize that I have dealt but superficially with 
the topic which I am supposed to discuss. 


After all, 1 am speaking as the representa- 
tive of the subcommittee on the articula- 
tion of teacher training agencies and the 
integration of cultural and professional 
aspects of the education of teachers. This 
subcommittee has made two reports. One 
of these is before you in the present year- 
book and the other in the seventh yearbook 
of this department. In these two reports 
the committee has stated more than forty 
distinct problems of teacher education 
which are in need of research. Promising 
studies of some of these problems are al- 
ready under way and the committee hopes 
that all of them will receive attention by 
the new investigation of the education of 
teachers in the United States which has 
been authorized and financed by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

In turning over these problems to that 
commission I wish to pledge to Commis- 
sioner Cooper and Professor Evenden, who 
are in charge of this gigantic and difficult 
undertaking, the heartiest cooperation and 
support of the subcommittee which I have 
the honor to represent. 


READING VERSUS LEARNING’ 


By HENRY BARTLETT VAN HOESEN 


BROWN UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


WHATEVER differences there may be be- 
tween public and university libraries, we 
have two chief objectives in common— 
amusement and instruction through books. 
And where there are two objectives, one 
can always say that there is danger of 
falling between two stools. There are two 
likely ways of committing this error—one, 
by pursuing the one objective at the ex- 
pense of the other; the other way, by con- 
fusing the two objectives. 

University libraries have notoriously 
neglected the amusement objective, but 


1 Read before the American Library Institute, 
December 29, 1930. 


they are now making notable advances. 
The browsing collection, the tower room, 
or, as we call it at Brown University, the 
students’ library, is becoming the vogue. 
Nevertheless, university libraries in gen- 
eral will not be in a way to provide ade- 
quately the enjoyment that comes from 
ordinary wholesome reading until many 
more new buildings are built, many more 
new books bought, and many new readers’ 
advisers appointed. 

But while university libraries are wak- 
ing up to their duty to provide entertain- 
ment in reading, are public libraries 
getting so enthusiastic over adult educa- 
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tion that there is a tendency to deprecate 
rather than stimulate reading that is 
merely diverting? We hear less said of 


amusement as a public library objective, 


we see increasing emphasis laid on ‘‘serious 
circulation 
than 
John Cotton Dana suggested the reduction 


reading,’’ on ‘‘non-fiction’’ 


statistics; and no less a librarian 
of fiction purchases in favor of more seri- 
ous books, and the referring of readers of 
popular fiction to the cireulating libraries. 
I do not believe that Mr. Dana ever con- 
templated the suppression of light reading 
or the elimination of popular fiction from 
the public library. He was perhaps cor- 
recting an excessive attention to the amuse- 
ment objective, and he was surely pointing 
the way toward a more adequate emphasis 
on the educational objective of libraries. 
It is possible that public libraries will have 
to curtail their purchases of duplicate 
copies of light literature, and university 
libraries certainly must avoid unnecessary 
duplication of ephemeral books. Perhaps 
the difficulty is to be met by a non-cireu- 
lating reading collection in a really com- 
fortable reading room. 

The entertainment we offer ought to be 
of a cultural, esthetic sort, like the enjoy- 
ment of art. But is it? Does the fact that 
libraries certainly provide more amuse- 
ment than museums imply that our stand- 
ards of literature are lower than the 
museum’s standards of art? I hope not— 
especially when I view some exhibitions of 
‘‘modern’’ art. Do we believe that we 
must give the public what it wants, and 
that all reading is good reading? We are 
sometimes accused of this when we appear 
to claim cultural achievement solely on the 
basis of the total number of books circu- 
lated. But it is our doctrine, rather, I 
think, that wholesome amusement through 
the reading of wholesome books is a 
worthy objective. Our so-called censorship 
in selection and administration of books, 
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however diffident it is, is still effective 
enough to justify, at least approximately, 
a claim that the aggregate circulation sta- 
tistics of the public library do represent so 
much amusement. Neverthe- 
less, we can not tell how much of it also has 
cultural value until we can subdivide our 
fiction statistics—and our non-fiction, too 
—according to literary, historical or scien- 
These categories could be only 


wholesome 


tifie merit. 
approximate, of course, but even so they 
would be better than the fiction-non-fiction 
division as a basis for estimating the 
library’s contribution to the advance of 
eulture. 

If we are in any slight danger of falling 
between the two stools of amusement and 
education by neglect of one or the other 
and forgetting that both are objectives, we 
are in more danger of confusing the two. 
What does it signify to distinguish between 
fiction and non-fiction? Is no fiction edu- 
eational? Is all non-fiction serious read- 
ing? As a matter of fact, is it possible to 
distinguish between reading for entertain- 
ment and educational reading? Is not all 
reading more or less a matter of amuse- 
ment? 

The difficulty is partly caused by our 
loose use of the word read. A man who is 
said to be ‘‘reading for honors’’ in the 
university may be doing regular course 
work independent of lecture and class 
room, or he may be doing spade work with 
historical source books or experimental 
work in the physies laboratory. Honors 
work is independent study, not simply 
‘‘reading around’’ in a subject, as is some- 
times implied (e.g., in the A. L. A. report 
on ‘‘Libraries and Adult Education,”’ 
1926, p. 48). The users of a public library 
are always described as ‘‘readers’’—even 
though that library be the British Museum. 
Yet many of the public library’s so-called 
readers are studying hard, while, in the 
university library, many of our so-called 
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students are only reading the lightest de- 
tective story the library affords. 

If we could distinguish students from 
readers, and books for study from books 
for reading, where should we come out? 
Should we change the title of the Reading 
with a purpose lists and describe them as 
some sort of study lists? No, I fancy that 
most of them would still pass as reading 
lists. Now the purpose of these reading 
lists is avowedly educational. Through 
them, it is claimed, the reader should ac- 
quire a ‘‘good background of knowledge’’ 
or a ‘‘good general knowledge of the sub- 
ject." And in many—perhaps I should 
say most—of the lists the claim is well 
founded. Through reading one may get 
enjoyment, culture and even education— 
and it is all reading and correctly so 
styled. 

‘*Well, then,’’ says the school or college 
youngster, ‘‘why study?’’ for certainly 
there is a difference between reading and 
study. And I am not sure but that some 
of our writers on adult education would 
give him the answer he desires. Everett 
Dean Martin says (‘‘The Meaning of a 
Liberal Edueation’’) ‘‘the aim of adult 
education is the cultivated amateur .. . 
this is precisely the aim of a liberal educa- 
tion . . . the failure of formal education 
is the result of the fact that educators fre- 
quently do not know what liberal education 
is.’ No wonder, then, that the ery is all 
for more ‘‘readable books.’’ No wonder 
that even a college librarian writes 
(Library Journal, August, 1930): ‘‘The 
fatal weakness of much library buying is 
due to the librarian’s assumption . . . that 
her main concern is for the student type.’’ 
No wonder we hear much of the desirable 
duplication of fiction and of ‘‘readable 
books,’’ and only of the undesirability of 
duplicate text-books and of duplicate (or 
even single) copies of scientific mono- 
graphs. Surely ‘‘Libraries and Adult 
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? 


Education’ 
the public library ‘‘ provides the best books 
on every possible subject of interest or 


exaggerates when it says that 


curiosity.’”’ 

It may well be that ‘‘readable’’ books 
are the chief desideratum in the library’s 
adult-education activities. It appears that 
the education wanted by adults is gener- 
ally of the cultural, reading type—even in 
the case of college alumni. And this is to 
be expected, since adult education is 
‘undertaken as a supplement to some 
primary occupation’’ (Keppel, ‘‘Educa- 
tion for Adults and Other Essays,’’ p. 11). 
Few hardworking people have the requisite 
energy for study after working hours, but 


ae 


they can read, can read ‘‘with a purpose’’ 
and to good purpose. But if this brand of 
education is the liberal education, we need 
another term for our college and university 
work. Learning sounds too pretentious, 
perhaps, but I use it here for want of a 
better word. Shall we say that the reader 
may become a well-read man, a cultured 
man and even a well-educated man, but 
that even ‘‘reading with a purpose’’ will 
not make him a learned man? 

The publie library is frequently said to 
be one of the greatest educational institu- 
tions in the world. Does it really pretend 
to give an education? Does it define the 
objective of education as the cultivated 
amateur? Is a real education to be ob- 
tained by reading, reading of non-fiction, 
reading of readable books, reading with a 
purpose, ete.? And is the university the 
only place for a student who wants to 
acquire learning and is willing to set his 
teeth into authoritative, systematic, 
thorough, condensed, and, if you like, un- 
readable text-books, monographs and the 
like?? Is the public library forgetting 


se 


2 Although I am glad to note that Miss Felsen- 
thal admits that ‘‘there is not the slightest doubt 
that it is possible to acquire elementary knowledge 
... through school texts,’’ and includes some 
text-books in her list of ‘‘ Readable Books.’’ 
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amusement as a major objective and real 
education, or learning as another one? Is 
it confusing the two in something which is 
really neither the one nor the other but 
goes by the name of adult education? 
‘*One becomes an educated person,’’ says 
Martin (op. cit.), ‘‘by virtue of patient 
study, quiet meditation, intellectual cour- 
age, and a life devoted to the discovery and 
service of truth’’ (I leave you to reconcile 
these various quotations from Martin). 

The college library also has aspirations 
in the field of adult education. Few of us 
here would agree with Martin’s sweeping 
allusion to the failure of formal education, 
but we may all have been tempted to speak 
of failures in individual instances— 
though these are failures only in a com- 
parative sense. We have all known poor 
teachers and illiberal scholars, but the 
obvious and chief cause of these so-called 
failures is simply that the boys don’t like 
to study. Martin himself says: ‘‘Campus 
opinion is decidedly hostile to learning, 
and it holds sway over the students with 
the same tenacity as other crowd ideas 
among the uneducated elements of the 
population’’ . . . (another instance where 
a little exaggeration doesn’t spoil the 
story!) and, again, ‘‘I wonder why so 
much criticism is directed at trustees and 
faculties and so little at the students. .. . 
Granted that there is much bad teaching, 
there is more bad studying—or I should 
say hardly any studying at all.’’ 

A graduate student or a young college 
instructor will neglect no opportunity to 
‘*sit at the feet’’ of the most learned mem- 
ber of his department—regardless of the 
fact that that professor is commonly said 
to be killing his subject in the college 
because, forsooth, he is dull, does not inter- 
est his students. Many of the boys and 
girls we call undergraduate students can 
not or will not concentrate. They like to 


listen without effort; they do not like to 
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pay attention. They like to read; they do 
not like to study. They have a keen appe- 
tite for amusement of a cultural, ‘‘high- 
brow’’ sort, but they do not thirst after 
knowledge. The professor must ‘‘jazz’’ 
his lectures and conferences, he must in- 
terest his students first on the chance that 
he may instruct them later. In any case 
he must interest them. 

If I were in a position to make educa- 
tional experiments in ‘‘honors courses,’’ 
*‘econcentration courses’’ and the like, | 
should, of course, hope to develop the so- 
called honors reading courses as advanced 
and extended study courses for the better 
students, who are promising candidates 
for graduate work, the professions, and 
productive research. And at the same 
time, for these same students outside their 
fields of specialization and for the poorer 
students who can not, will not or ought not 
to enter a learned profession, but who 


could and should become ‘‘eultivated 
amateurs,’’ I should like to design 
‘‘snappy”’ lectures and reading courses 


along the most popular lines of adult edu- 
cation. But a librarian may not touch the 
curriculum. It is his duty to fall in line 
with the curriculum and make the ‘‘stu- 
dent type’’ his first concern (Miss Jackson, 
Iibrary Journal, August, 1930, to the con- 
trary notwithstanding). He may, how- 
ever, learn a lesson from the public 
librarian and try to do more than he has 
ever done before for the reader, the ama- 
teur type, who will not or can not drink 
deep of the Pierian spring. Perhaps he 
could make a ‘‘cultivated amateur’’ where 
formal education fails to make a learned 
specialist. 

This reader type of student might then 
be disposed to continue his intellectual in- 
terests after graduation, without having to 
overcome what one writer has described as 
the ‘‘bad taste left in his mouth’’ by the 
routine of college classes. Perhaps then he 
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would not need alumni reading lists or 
perhaps he would want more of them and 
be able to make better use of them. Presi- 
dent Neilson says: 

I have encouraged and approved the use of 
\lumni Reading Lists, and yet if I were to de- 
scribe our educational system to a person from 
another country, I should be shy about mention- 
ing those lists, because if he were an acute critic, 
he would at once ask why those lists are neces- 
ary. ‘‘Is it possible,’’ he would say, ‘‘that you 
have intellectual charge of young men and young 
women for four years and that when they leave 
you they do not know how to find out for them- 
selves what are the good books on any subject?’’ 
And I should have to reply that it appears not, 
since they like to have us make book lists for 
them. For those who have graduated and who 
need the lists, let us have lists, but let us remem- 
ber that the very existence of those lists is a 
shame to the colleges. Not only do we not stir 
p the students’ curiosity, kindle their enthusiasm, 
1 give them that momentum of which I have 
spoken, but we do not give them method. We 
have no exeuse for that. We all have libraries, 
we all have opportunities during the college terms, 
to direet the students’ operations in the library, 
ind we have no excuse for letting any student 
leave college with a bachelor’s degree who does 
not know how to use a library, how to prepare a 
bibliography on any subject, how to use reference 
books, how, with decent diligence, to master any 
subject, always supposing he knows the language 
used and the technical terms involved.’ 


Similarly, our president, Dr. Koopman, 
once said to me, ‘‘Ought not our alumni to 
be out of their swaddling clothes?’’ Dr. 
Koopman also, years ago, started two lines 
of action to make them so, to equip them 
with the knowledge to find out for them- 
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selves what are the good books on any sub- 
ject. His two devices were bibliographical 
instruction and the ‘‘Students’ Library.’’ 
If we can carry on and develop these 
undertakings at Brown and other universi- 
ties, we shall redeem many of the apparent 
failures of formal education. If we reflect 
which habit the student carries over into 
his life after college—the study habit or 
the reading habit—we shall see our duty 





clearly. 

To summarize these somewhat rambling 
remarks: Amusement is inevitably the 
chief function of the public library and is 
not to be obscured or forgotten by the pub- 
lie librarian; it ought to be an important 
function of the university library and can 
not be ignored by the university librarian 
who wishes to play his part in the life of 
a community whose objectives all too obvi- 
ously include amusement. The other ob- 
jective, education—or, if you like, learn- 
ing—is not very likely to lose its promi- 
nence as the university librarian’s chief 
objective, but the public librarian should 
neglect no opportunity to further its pur- 
suit. 

Most adult education and, perhaps, 
much school education is of the superficial 
sort that can be got by reading of a kind 
more or less amusing and at the same time 
more or less serious. It is, nevertheless, a 
good thing and we need more of it. But 
we are confusing our two chief objectives 
if we allow it to elbow out either amuse- 
ment or learning. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


CONFERENCE OF INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENT SERVICE 

Dr. WaLTerR KorscuniG, general secretary of 
the “International Student Service,” with head- 
quarters in Geneva, recently arrived in the 

8 Digest of the Proceedings of the Third Annual 
Meeting, American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, p. 39. 


United States to cooperate with the American 
committees of the organization in perfecting 
plans and program for the tenth annual con- 
ference which will be held at Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege, September 1 to 10. 

The stated program of the service is as fol- 
lows: (1) The study of, and research on uni- 
versity questions; publications thereon. (2) 
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The development within the universities of 
friendly relations between students and pro- 
fessors of different nationalities and races, and 
of their contacts with other social classes, by 
the organization of lectures, conferences, study, 


travel, ete. (3) The development of student 


self-help and ereation of student cooperative 


enterprises. (4) Material help and moral aid 
for students. 

Increasing emphasis is being laid by those di- 
recting the movement to the fact that the title 
“International Student Service” has become 
somewhat of a misnomer, and that the original 
program which consisted largely in the admin- 
istration of relief to needy students in Central 
Europe, has gradually evolved into a university 
movement for international understanding, in 
which educators, public men and students in 
some thirty countries take an active interest. 
It is toward a real intellectual cooperation be- 
tween and of the 
world that the organization now directs its 
activities primarily, although still vitally inter- 
ested in securing emergency aid for needy stu- 
dents wherever their need may be most ap- 
parent. 

Since 1920 more than two and one half mil- 
lion dollars have been raised for the latter pur- 
The result of the relief movement was 
not solely evident in an improved material con- 
dition of those in distress, but likewise in the 
development of a constantly happier and more 
sympathetic understanding between the national 
student groups. Through cooperation in alle- 
viating distress they came to know each other, 
and to understand each other’s ideals, which in 
most instances were found to be identical. 

International Student Service has in recent 
years directed successful “seminars in interna- 
tional understanding” through a Conference of 
Students from the Pacifie Countries enrolled in 
European universities, an Indo-European Con- 
ference, and a Conference of Jews and anti- 
A Chinese-European Conference, a 
Balkan Conference, a Conference of North and 
South American university people, and a meet- 
ing of French and German students are to be 
held in the near future. The last annual con- 
ference was held in October, 1930, at Oxford. 
The meeting of this year at Mt. Holyoke is the 
first to be held in the United States. 


the students universities 


pose. 


Semites. 
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THE NATIONAL SURVEY OF SCHOOL 
FINANCE 


Tue National Survey of School Finance, 
authorized by the last Congress, will be initiated 
on July 1. Announcement of the launching of 
the survey was made in connection with the 
appointment of Dr. Paul R. Mort, director of 
the School of Education of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, as associate director of 
the survey in active charge of the study. Dr. 
William John Cooper, U. S. Commissioner of 
Edueation, will be director of the survey. 

Expenditures for publie elementary, secon- 
dary and higher education in the United States 
amounts to $2,450,000,000 annually. The Na- 
tional Survey of School Finance is expected 
to produce comparative information on sources 
and uses of these funds in order to satisfy the 
demand by state legislatures, school officials and 
school boards for authoritative data. 

Congress authorized for this purpose an ex- 
penditure not to exceed $350,000. For the 
fiseal year beginning July 1, 1931, $50,000 has 
been made available. It is expected that $100,- 
000 will be appropriated for each of the follow- 
ing three years. 

Professor Mort will be assisted in the making 
of the survey by a temporary staff of tax ex- 
perts and specialists in school finance, who will 
be recruited from the colleges and from state 
finance and education departments. He will 
also be assisted by a board of expert consultants 
and advisory committees, members of which 
will be named by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Authorization for a national survey of school 
finance was recommended to Congress by Com- 
missioner Cooper when investigations brought 
out the fact that finance is the most important 
school problem before state legislatures and 
state school officials. Eighty-six per cent. of the 
school legislation bills in the states during the 
last two years dealt with one aspect or another 
of school finance. Investigation of school 
finance was urged by the National Education 
Association, the National Council of State 
Superintendents and Commissioners of Educa- 
tion, and other educational organizations as the 
next national educational survey to be con- 
ducted by the Office of Education. 

The survey will be the third under way in 
the Office of Education. The National Survey 
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of Secondary Education (high schools) will 
enter its third and final year beginning July 1. 
The National Survey of the Edueation of 
Teachers is completing its first year of work. 
The findings of these national surveys will con- 
sist of an orderly organization of the statistics 
and information collected, virtually an inven- 
tory of some particular phase of American 
education. When they are available the Com- 
missioner of Edueation will weleome invitations 
to him from leading universities and educational 
organizations to eall conferences of field-work- 
ers, college professors, deans of education and 
administrators concerned with the particular 
phase of education studied. 


THE SCHOOL BUS 

AccorDING to information gathered by the 
Office of Education, approximately 2,000,000 
children are carried to and from school daily 
by this means of transportation, and the bus 
which became stalled in the Colorado snow was 
only one of nearly 50,000 such motor vehicles 
which daily serve about 17,000 schools through- 
out the United States. 

Since 1869, when the first state law for trans- 
portation of school children was passed by 
Massachusetts, and followed by similar laws in 
Vermont in 1876 and Maine in 1880, practically 
all states have enacted some form of legislation 
permitting transportation of children to and 
from school. Delaware and Wyoming, in 1919, 
were among the last states to enact school trans- 
portation legislation. In many states transpor- 
tion is compulsory for pupils living a certain 
distance from the school building. 

The cost of school bus service in the United 
States during 1930 is said to have been ap- 
proximately $40,000,000. Of this amount In- 
diana probably expended more than any other 
state, nearly $4,000,000, while North Carolina, 
Louisiana, Ohio, Towa, Mississippi, Minnesota 
and California each disbursed more than a mil- 
lion dollars for school-bus operation. Prac- 
tieally every state operated more school buses in 
1930 than in any previous year. 

Probably no better example of the increase 
of bus transportation for school purposes can 
be cited than a presentation of expenditure fig- 
ures for school-bus transportation in Mary- 
land. In 1920 this state paid $65,000 for trans- 
portation of school children. In 1930, just 10 
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years later, this disbursement had been in- 
creased to $600,000, nearly 10 times as much. 

In Colorado, where the recent bus tragedy 
took place, 165 schools were served by 560 
buses last year, and more than 12,000 children 
depended upon buses for their daily trip to 
and from school, at a total cost of $350,000. 

Much of the success of consolidated rural 
high schools is attributed to the motor bus and 
to improved highways. A decrease in the num- 
ber of small rural schools has been paralleled 
by an increase in consolidated schools. Con- 
solidated schools have been established at the 
rate of more than 1,000 per year during the 
past 10 years. From 1918 to 1928 one-room 
schools decreased from 195,000 to 153,000, 
while the number of consolidated schools in- 
creased from 5,000 to 17,000. 

According to recent information, from 1926 
to 1930 the number of school buses increased 
from 27,000 to 42,000, and the school-bus route 
mileage climbed from 250,000 miles to approxi- 
mately 425,000 miles. School buses travel more 
than half the total mileage traveled by all types 
of buses carrying passengers or freight. Every 
precaution is taken to safeguard the lives of 
school-child passengers, and as the result school 
bus accidents have been kept at a minimum. 
Children should be as safe in the school bus as 
they are in the school room, and stringent mea- 
sures are taken to make this statement a fact. 

Safety teaching in the classroom has proved 
effective in decreasing accidents on school buses, 
and safety devices on buses have also aided 
greatly in preventing mishaps. Bus drivers are 
usually carefully selected. Physical fitness, ex- 
perience, moral character and special ability 
are generally among the considerations in their 
selection. 


THE HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS OF 
NEW YORK STATE 

APPROXIMATELY 75 per cent. of all high-school 
teachers in the state are college graduates, ac- 
cording to a study made by the Educational 
Research Division of the New York State De- 
partment of Education and reported in a re- 
cently published department bulletin, “Study of 
the High School Teacher in New York State,” 
by Dr. Warren W. Coxe, director of the Edu- 
cational Research Division, and Dr. Wayne W. 
Soper, associate in the Educational Research 
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Division. The bulletin, as summarized in The 
Bulletin to the Schools, points out many facts 
in which, according to Dr. George M. Wiley, 
assistant commissioner for secondary education, 
the state may well take pride, but at the same 
time it indicates many shortcomings in our 
teacher-training program. The facts presented 
are for different types of communities and for 
the teachers of each type of subject. 

The study shows that 91.2 per cent. of all 
high-school teachers in the state were graduated 
from high school; 18.8 per cent. are normal- 
school or city-training school graduates; 55.6 
per cent. have taken summer and extension 
courses; 15.7 per cent. have graduate degrees. 

Under the item of general training of teachers 
in each subject group the study shows that for 
all teachers 10 per cent. more majored in col- 
lege in the same subject that they now teach 
than did not. Under the item of professional 
training the report declares that “there is con- 
siderable evidence to support the contention 
that professional training among high-school 
teachers of each subject is of a meager and 
irregular character.” On the whole less than 
3 per cent. of the teachers of the different sub- 
jects have a college major in education. 

The teaching experience of teachers was con- 
sidered from two aspects: (1) teaching experi- 
ence in present position; (2) total teaching ex- 
perience. The median number of years in pres- 
ent position of all teachers who reported in 
this aspect of the study is 3.84. The middle 
50 per cent. of teachers have served between 
1.96 and 7.55 years. The median number of 
years of total teaching experience of teachers 
in cities is 10.19 years; villages, 5.94 years; 
supervisory districts, 4.05 years. The middle 
50 per cent. of the high-school teachers in 
cities have taught between three and 17 years; 
in villages between three and 11 years; in 
supervisory districts between two and nine 
years. 

The data for the number of subjects taught 
show that in New York City 90 per cent. of 
the teachers teach only one subject. In other 
cities of the state more than 80 per cent. teach 
one subject, 14.1 per cent. two subjects, 1.8 per 
cent. three subjects and .2 per cent. four sub- 
jects. In villages 75 per cent. teach one sub- 
ject, 19 per cent. two subjects and 5 per cent. 
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three subjects. In supervisory districts 38.8 
per cent. teach one subject, 37.2 per cent. two 
subjects, 17.2 per cent. three subjects, 5.1 per 
cent. four subjects, and a few more than four 
subjects. 

The study also gives data regarding subject 
combinations of teachers who teach three or 
more subjects, the extent to which each subject 
is taught as a first or only subject, the extent 
of first subject combinations, the variety of 
teaching certificates held, the nationality oi 
high-schooi teachers, the occupations of fathers. 
Under the heading of salaries the report indi- 
cates that the average salary for high-schoo! 
teachers varies as to size of community. Vil- 
lages have a median salary approximately $300 
higher than supervisory districts, while cities 
have a median salary that much higher than 
villages. 


TRIP OF THE UNITED STATES FLAG 
ASSOCIATION 

A MOVEMENT for the education, first of the 
children of America and, later, of the countries 
of the earth, in world friendship, based on “ra- 
tional patriotism,” has been announced, we 
learn from the New York Times, by the United 
States Flag Association, of which President 
Hoover is honorary president general. In 
connection with the campaign there is to be a 
“patriotic pilgrimage” of a typical group of 
American boys and girls to Washington, fol- 
lowed by a “good-will trip” to France and 
England. 

Members of the party will be between the 
ages of 14 and 18 years and will be selected 
from different sections of the United States. 
They will assemble in Washington on June 
11, where they will be received by President 
Hoover, Secretary of State Stimson, Chief 
Justice Hughes of the Supreme Court and the 
French and British Ambassadors. 

The boys and girls will join in the Flag Day 
exercises on June 14 and will visit Mount 
Vernon, the unknown soldier’s tomb, Fort Me- 
Henry, Md., where Francis Scott Key was in- 
spired to write “The Star-Spangled Banner”; 
Philadelphia and Valley Forge. 

The party will sail for England on June 17 
to earry greetings to the children of Great 
Britain and invite them to join the youth of the 
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United States in creating a lasting friendship 
among the young people of to-day. The youth- 
ful envoys will reach Plymouth, from which the 
Pilgrim Fathers sailed 311 years ago, on June 
24. 

It is expected that the party will be received 
in London either by King George or the Prince 
of Wales. During their ten-day visit they will 
eo to Sulgrave Manor, the ancestral home of 
the Washington family, and to Stratford-on- 
Avon. With the cooperation of the school 
authorities of London a children’s good-will 
mass meeting will be held in Hyde Park with 
addresses by youthful orators. The proceed- 
ings will be sent across the Atlantic by radio 
and broadeast here through a nation-wide 
hook-up. 

The President of France will receive the 
young pilgrims in Paris and they will give to 
the children of that country the same message 
of peace and good-will which they will have 
carried to England. Side trips will be made 
to Versailles, Fontainebleau and World War 
battlefields. A good-will mass meeting, similar 
to the one in London, will be held on the 
grounds of the International Colonial and Over- 
seas Exposition which, under French govern- 
mental auspices, will be in progress at that 
time. The party will be back in the United 
States on or about July 25. 

The movement is being conducted under the 
auspices of the Woman’s National Council of 
the Flag Association, of which Mrs. Herbert 
Hoover is honorary chairman. Mrs. John Hays 
Hammond is chairman of the council and the 
vice-chairmen are Miss Mabel Boardman, Mrs. 
Henry L. Doherty, Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, 
Mrs. William Randolph Hearst, Mrs. Arthpr 
Curtis James, Mrs. Ruth S. Pratt and Mrs. 
Edward T. Stotesbury. od 

Colonel James A. Moss, U.S.A., retired, who 
originated the idea of the children’s peace move- 
ment, has sailed on the French Line stegmship 
City of Paris to make final arrangements for 
the reception of the party in England and 
France. 

CELEBRATIONS OF THE CENTENNIAL 
OF NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

THe celebrations of the centenary of New 
York University opened with a dinner on April 
27 at the Astor, which was attended by several 
hundred citizens of New York. 
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The speakers included Governor Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Ogden L. Mills, Under Secretary of 
the Treasury; Joseph M. Proskauer, a former 
justice of the Appellate Division of the Su- 
preme Court; Dr, James Rowland Angell, pres- 
ident of Yale University; Dr. Frank P. Graves, 
president of the University of the State of New 
York; Dr. George Stewart, professor of surgery 
at New York University, and Chancellor Elmer 
Ellsworth Brown, who presided. 

President Hoover and two members of his 
Cabinet, Secretary Mellon and Secretary Stim- 
son, were among the many persons who joined 
in celebrating the centenary by sending mes- 
sages of congratulation to the university offi- 
cials, 

The President’s message to Chancellor Brown 
read : 


"2 ennai congratulate you and the other 
authorities of New York University, on the cele- 
bration of the centenary of this historic institution 
of learning with its long and honorable record of 
service to the community and the nation. I regret 
that I may not be present to take part personally 
in the expression of pride and appreciation of its 
distinguished achievements which I know will flow 
in from every quarter of the globe. 


Governor Roosevelt said in part: 


What impresses me most is that New York Uni- 
versity is a positive and actual influence upon the 
lives of such a huge body of students. It has 
been and is a tremendous factor in educating not 
just the rich and the leisure class, but has made 
it possible for young people in practically every 
walk of life to obtain advantages of higher learn- 
ing. In this it fits in with the true idea of edu- 
eation in a democracy. 


Chancellor Elmer Ellsworth Brown, speak- 
ing for the university, said: 


Our American universities, almost without ex- 
ception, are to-day making the effort to view 
American life in its unity and to bring the higher 
learning into the service of the whole people, 
rather than of a preferred section or aspect of the 
whole. . . . Here in New York University we go 
forward in the confidence that our own colleges 
of liberal arts and our graduate school, the very 
core of our scholastic organization, are maintain- 
ing a pattern of academic integrity for the insti- 
tution as a whole, and the institution as a whole 
is working to that pattern. 
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RADIO IN EDUCATION 

THe program for the first annual assembly 
of the National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education, which will be held in New York City 
on May 21, 22 and 23, at the New School for 
Social Research, has been announced by Mr. 
Levering Tyson, director. It is expected that 
about five hundred students, educators, broad- 
casters aud others interested in educational 
broadcasting will attend the meeting. 

Among those who will address the assembly 
are Sir John C. W. Reith, director-general of 
the British Broadcasting Corporation, who is 
coming to the United States to attend the as- 
sembly. Sir John’s subject is “What Europe’s 
Experience can Offer to America.” 

Others who will address the meetings are 
General C. McK. Saltzman, chairman of the 
Federal Radio Commission, who will speak on 
the Federal Radio Commission and its work; 
Walter Damrosch, who will speak on “Broad- 
casting Musie with the American Nation as an 
Audience”; Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary 
of the Interior, who will deliver an address on 
“Tuning-in American Education to the Radio,” 
and Professor James T. Shotwell, of Columbia 
University, who will deliver the inaugural ad- 
dress on “Radio in Historical Prospective.” 

Dr. Robert A. Millikan, president of the 
council, will also address the assembly. Other 
speakers will be Belle Sherwin, president of the 
National League of Women Voters, whose ad- 
dress will be “The Place of Broadcasting in the 
Edueation of the Voter.” Colonel William J. 
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Donovan will trace the development of federal! 
radio legislation, and Dr. Joy Elmer Morgan, 
of the National Edueation Association, wil] 
speak on “Edueation’s Rights on the Air.” 
Mr. A. N. Goldsmith, chief engineer, Radio 
Corporation of America, will summarize the 
progress of invention in radio-broadeasting. 
Mr. Goldsmith’s address will be the report of 
the council’s committee on scientific develop- 
Mr. Henry A. Bellows, vice-president 
System, 


ments. 
of the Columbia Broadeasting 
speak on “Commercial Broadcasting and Edu- 


will 


cation.” 

One session will be devoted to broadcasting 
to the schools. The speakers at this session 
will be Dr. W. C. Bagley, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; Dr. R. G. Jones, of the 
Cleveland Public Schools; Benjamin H. Dar- 
row, of the Ohio School of the Air, and Ida M. 
Baker, of the Cleveland Publie Schools, who 
will give a demonstration of teaching arithmetic 
by radio. U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
Dr. William John Cooper, will preside at this 
session. 

The National Broadcasting Company and the 
Columbia Broadeasting System are arranging 
studio demonstrations of television for those at- 
tending the assembly. Opportunity will also 
be afforded to witness the dramatization of edu- 
cational programs. 

Announcement of the formation of the coun- 
cil was made early in April. Its purpose is to 
promote better educational broadcasting in the 
United States. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Epwin A. ALDERMAN, president of the 
University of Virginia for twenty-seven years, 
died on April 30 from a stroke of apoplexy. 
He was traveling on a train for Urbana, where 
he was to take part in the induction of Dr. 
Harry W. Chase into the presidency of the 
University of Illinois. Dr. Alderman was sixty- 
nine years old. 


Dr. Harry Woopsurn CHASE was installed 
on May 1 as the sixth president of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. George A. Barr, president 
of the board of trustees, conducted the instal- 


lation. Governor Louis L. Emmerson extended 


greetings from the state, and Dr. Samuel Wes- 
ley Stratton, chairman of the Corporation of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, spoke 
for the private universities; President Lotus D. 
Coffman, of the University of Minnesota, ex- 
pressed greetings from the state universities in 
place of President Edwin A. Alderman, of the 
University of Virginia. Dr. Charles H. Ram- 
melkamp, president of Illinois College, spoke 
for the state colleges. 

On the oceasion of the installation of Dr. 


Harry Woodburn Chase as president of the 
University of Illinois honorary degrees were 
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conferred upon Evarts Boutell Greene, formerly 
dean of the College of Literature and Arts, 
writer on colonial history; Eugene Davenport, 
dean emeritus of the College of Agriculture; 
Arthur N. Talbot, graduate of 1885, civil engi- 
neer, and on President Charles H. Rammel- 
kamp, of Illinois College. 

A porTRAIT painted by Louis Hasselbusch of 
Dr. Cheesman A. Herrick, president of Girard 
College, was presented to the college by alumni 
on April 26. 

CHANCELLOR ELMER ELLSwortH Browy, of 
New York University, was presented with the 
Kossovo Medal of the Royal Jugoslavie Red 
Cross Society at a luncheon on May 2 in ap- 
preciation of his service as a member of the 
advisory board of the International Serbian 
Committee, in placing Serbian students in 
American educational institutions. 


A GOLD MEDAL to mark the anniversary of his 
twenty-fifth year of service to the evening 
schools of New York City was presented to 
Deputy Superintendent of Schools Harold G 
Campbell on May 1, by a committee repre- 
senting the Evening High and Trade School 
Principals and Teachers Association. The 
medal is mounted on an ebony base and is 
suitable for use as a paper weight. 


ANGELO Patri, principal of Publie School 
45, New York City, has been awarded The 
Parents’ Magazine medal for distinguished 
service in parental education. The award 
was made at the tenth annual dinner on 
May 4 of the United Parents’ Associations 
of Greater New York Schools. In presenting 
the medal George J. Hecht, publisher of The 
Parents’ Magazine, characterized Mr. Patri 
as “one of the country’s leading educators of 
children, certainly its leading educator of par- 
ents.” Each year The Parents’ Magazine 
awards a medal for distinguished service in 
parental education on the nomination of a com- 
mittee from the United Parents’ Associations of 
New York. In previous years this medal has 
been awarded to Dr. Patty Smith Hill, pro- 
fessor of primary education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Mrs. Howard 8S. Gans, 
president, The Child Study Association of 
America, and Robert E. Simon, founder and 
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first president of the United Parents’ Asso- 
ciation. 

THREE trees in honor of Associate Superin- 
tendent William E. Grady, District Superin- 
tendent Emmanuel F. Van Dam and Miss Ellen 
Eddy Shaw, curator of the Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden, were planted at recent exercises held 
at Public School 142, Brooklyn. The school 
now has eleven trees dedicated to living and 
deceased educators. 

Dr. Henry Farrrietp Osporn, since 1908 
president of the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York City, will retire on January 
1, 1933. 

Dean H. P. Furna, of the Junior College of 
Flat River, Missouri, has tendered his resigna- 
tion, effective at the end of the 1931 summer 
session, after a period of seven years’ service 
as head of this institution. 


THE resignation at the end of the current 
academic year is announced of Mrs. Elizabeth 
P. Demeritt, for twelve years dean of women 
at the University of New Hampshire. 


THe Corporation of the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute of Brooklyn, in accordance with its policy 
of emphasizing the study of pure as well as ap- 
plied science, has recently created separate de- 
partments of chemistry and chemical engineer- 
ing in place of the single department now rep- 
resenting both fields. The department of chem- 
ical engineering will remain under the headship 
of Professor John C. Olsen, this year president 
of the American Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers. To the headship of the new department 
of pure chemistry the corporation has called 
Professor Raymond E. Kirk, head of the de- 
partment of chemistry at Montana State Col- 
lege, Bozeman, and State Chemist of Montana. 
Professor Kirk will assume his duties at Poly- 
technic in September of this year. 


Mr. Epwin C. Fanitz, formerly head master 
of the American School at Chateau de Bures, 
France, has been elected head master of the Uni- 
versity School in Cincinnati. During the past 
year Mr. Fanitz has been studying secondary 
education at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Mitrorp C. Franks has been elected 
principal of the high school at Balboa, Panama. 
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A new million dollar building will be dedicated 
in the fall. 


Mr. Marruew P. Garrney, head of the 
Great Neck, Long Island, high school, has 
been elected principal of the New Trier, Illi- 
nois, Township high school. After his gradu- 
ate study at Columbia University, Mr. Gaffney 
served as high-school principal and as superin- 
tendent of schools at Aberdeen, South Dakota. 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made of the election of 
Mr. Wayne L. Douglass, principal of the Schaff 
Junior High School, Cleveland, Ohio, as head 
master of the Friends School in Brooklyn. 


Dr. CHarLes E. Merriam, professor of po- 
litieal economy at the University of Chicago, 
has been asked by Mayor Cermak -to accept 
inembership on the city board of school trus- 


tees. 


Mr. Frep MANDER has been appointed secre- 
tary of the British National Union of Teachers 
to succeed Mr. F. W. Goldstone, who will re- 
tire at the end of August. 


At the Cleveland meeting of the Association 
for Child Edueation, Miss Julia Wade Abbot, 
of Philadelphia, was elected president; Mrs. 
Josephine C. Foster, of the Minneapolis Nur- 
sery Schools, vice-president; Miss Fannie A. 
Smith, of Bridgeport, Connecticut, kindergar- 
ten vice-president; Miss Katherine L. Me- 
Laughlin, of Los Angeles, primary grade vice- 
president, and Miss Dorothy Cadwallader, of 
Trenton, N. J., secretary-treasurer. 


Tue following were elected officers of the 
Eastern Sociological Conference at the meeting 
held at Yale University on April 26: Professor 
Henry P. Fairchild, New York University, 
president; Professor James H. S. Bossard, 
University of Pittsburgh, vice-president, and 
Professor Harold A. Phelps, Brown Univer- 
sity, secretary and treasurer. 


Proressor WILLIAM ALBERT NITZE, chair- 
man of the department of Romance languages 
and literature at the University of Chicago, has 
been appointed Meredith H. Pyne visiting pro- 
fessor of French literature at Princeton Uni- 
versity for the first term of the next academic 
year. This chair, which was oceupied by M. 
André Maurois during the first term of this 
year and is now held by M. Paul Laumonier, 
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will be filled during the second term of next 
year by Professor Fernand Baldensperger, o} 
the Sorbonne. 

Leave of absence from Harvard Universit, 
for the second half year has been granted to 
Dr. Walter F. Dearborn, professor of educa 
tion and director of the psycho-educationa! 
clinic. 

Dr. L. A. Pecustern returned on May 1 to 
his work as dean of the College of Education, 
University of Cincinnati, after four months’ 
leave of absence spent in California. Associate 
Professor Gordon Hendrickson served as acting 
dean from January 1 to May 1. 


Miss Marcaret Husson, for five years in 
structor in Spanish at Pomona College, Clare 
mont, California, has been awarded the $2,500 
fellowship of the Del Amo Foundation of Los 
Angeles to study philology for a year. She 
will work at Madrid under Don Miguel Artigas, 
librarian of the Biblioteca Nacional. Her re 
search subject will be concerning the “emi- 
grados,” Spanish men of letters who left Spain 
during the early part of the nineteenth cen 
tury, and their influence in Spanish America. 


Tue American Academy in Rome announces 
that Herbert Inch, of Missoula, Montana, re 
cently identified with the Eastman School of 
Musie in Rochester, N. Y., has won the Walter 
Damrosch Fellowship of $2,000 annually for 
the next three years. He will continue his 
studies under Professor Felix Lamond, in 
charge of music at the Italian headquarters of 
the academy. 


Dr. Erna Partzevt, of the University of 
Vienna, president of the Austrian Federation 
of University Women, lectured at Iowa State 
College, April 29, on “Next Steps to a World 
Culture.” 


Epwarp Jasper Goopwin, of Pine Point, 
Maine, who was president of Packer Collegiate 
Institute in Brooklyn from 1908 to 1918, died 
on April 29, at the age of eighty-two years. 


Eumer K. Sexton, formerly assistant super- 
intendent of schools of Newark, New Jersey, 
died on April 28. He was sixty-nine years old. 


Epwarp J. SWEENEY, principal of the Ba- 
yonne, New Jersey, Junior High School, died 
on April 29, at the age of forty-nine years. 
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Tue death is announced of Mary Elizabeth 
Wood, director of the Boone University Library 
School at Wuehang, China. 


De. WrmtiAM ARTHUR ZEHRING, for more 
than twenty-five years a member of the depart- 
ment of mathematics at Purdue University, died 
on May 1 in his fifty-seventh year. 


Mr. E. P. CuLverwety, senior fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin, and professor of edu- 
cation from 1905 to 1915, died on April 17, at 
the age of seventy-five years. 


Ar the sixth annual convention of the Eastern 
States Association of Professional Schools for 
Teachers, New York City, April 17, 1931, the 
following resolution was adopted: “In the death 
of Dr. John A. H. Keith the cause of American 
edueation has sustained a very heavy loss. For 
the greater part of his professional life Dr. 
Keith was identified with the field of service 
which this association represents. As a master 
teacher, as a writer of books for teachers, as 
the president successively of two of the largest 
and most important teachers’ colleges of the 
country, and finally as the chief educational 
officer of a great commonwealth, Dr. Keith's 
contributions to the solution of our common 
problems were numerous and highly distin- 
guished. Always a student, his keen mind eager 
for new truth, he set for his friends and asso- 
ciates an inspiring example of sound scholar- 
ship, fine diserimination, and clear-cut reason- 
ing. Above all he was a man of broad, human 
sympathies and a kindly heart. We deeply 
mourn his passing, but we shall remember with 
gratitude the great service that he was privi- 
leged to render to a great cause. We wish to 
convey to Mrs. Keith and the children our 
heartfelt sympathy.” 


THE second annual Institute for Education 
by Radio will be held at Columbus, Ohio, June 
8 to June 12. This institute is sponsored by 
the Ohio State University and the Ohio State 
Department of Education. Nationally known 
edueators and radio specialists will address the 
meetings. Speakers are drawn from nine uni- 
versities, four schools of the air, the major 
broadcasting chains and two foreign countries. 
Those having a special interest in education by 
radio are cordially invited to attend. There are 
no enrolment fees. 
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“RvuRAL GOVERNMENT” will be the topic of the 
fourteenth annual American Country Life Con- 
ference to be held at Cornell University, from 
August 17 to 20, under the presidency of Dr. 
Liberty Hyde Bailey. The conference will in- 
clude forums on county organization and man- 
agement; village and township government; 
taxation; public education; health and social 
welfare, and rural planning (land utilization, 
reforestation, electrification and roads), as 
phases of rural government. National leaders 
in the study and improvement of rural govern- 
ment will be among the speakers. Announce- 
ments may be had from Dr. Dwight Sander- 
son, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, or 
Dr. B. Y. Landis, secretary, American Country 
Life Association, 105 East 22nd St., New York 
City. 

At the annual meeting of the Kentucky Edu- 
cational Association in Louisville, Kentucky, 
April 16, 17 and 18, several members of the 
University of Kentucky faculty were included 
on the program of speakers. Professor J. B. 
Holloway, of the department of administrative 
education, spoke before the section on commer- 
cial education on the “Relation between Com- 
mercial and Citizenship Education”; Dr. Jesse 
EK. Adams, head of the department of the phi- 
losophy of education at the University of Ken- 
tucky, addressed the department of rural and 
elementary schools on “Factors of Successful 
Teaching in Elementary Schools”; Professor 
M. E. Ligon, of the department of secondary 
education, spoke on “Professional Standards,” 
and Professor A. J. Lawrence, of the College 
of Commerce, made a report of the research 
committee before the section on commercial 
education during the general meeting. 


Courses in higher education will be offered 
this summer at the University of Pittsburgh in 
“Educational Personnel Methods in College and 
University,” “Major Course for Deans of Wo- 
men and Deans of Girls,” “Office Organization 
of Deans of Men and Women,” “College and 
University Administration.” Instructors will 
be Professor Walter B. Jones, Dean Thyrsa W. 
Amos, Mr. R. E. Iffert, of the University of 
Pittsburgh, and President George F. Zook, of 
Akron University. A conference on problems 
of the junior college will be held on July 16 and 
17. President Zook will lead the discussion. 
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By the will of the late Mrs. Julius B. 
Schauffler, honorary manager of the board of 
managers of the Woman’s Branch of the New 
York City Mission Society and an active Pres- 
byterian mission worker, the sum of $241,186 
was left to the New York City Mission Society. 
The Board of Foreign Missions of the Pres- 
byterian Church received $143,390. Other be- 
quests included $95,593 to the International 
College, Smyrna; $125,593 to the Northfield 
Schools, East Northfield, Mass., and $115,593 
to Canton (China) Christian College. 


Suir for half the $12,000,000 estate which 


the late William Wilson Cook, of New York, 
left to the University of Michigan has been 
filed by his divoreed wife, Mrs. Ida C. Cook, of 


Los Angeles. 


Work on the Christopher Wren building of 
William and Mary College, under restoration 
by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., since the summer 
of 1929, will soon be completed. The cost of 
this restoration, it is said, will amount to about 
$750,000. The historic main building, dating 
from 1694, is the oldest academic structure in 
America. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


INTRAMURAL SPORTS FOR COLLEGE 
PROFESSORS 

In 1915 the University of Oregon faculty be- 
came so wrought up over the abuses of inter- 
collegiate athletics and the neglect of games 
and sports for students, other than athletes, 
that it seriously considered the abolition of in- 
tereollegiate athletics. A faculty committee 
after many stormy meetings agreed upon a re- 
port in which it recommended several drastic 
reforms for us and our neighbors in the Pacifie 
Northwest. The report was adopted and most 
of the recommendations were accepted by the 
Pacific Northwest and the Pacifie Coast con- 
ferences. 

The first section of the report recommends: 
“ That the University of Oregon continue inter- 
collegiate and intramural sports. For the 
latter, provision shall be made sufficient to per- 
mit every student to take daily exercise in his 
favorite branch of sport.” 

The president appointed immediately a com- 
mittee on intramural sports. The core of its 
report was a strong emphasis on the urgent 
need of intramural sports. It urged the uni- 
versity: (1) To provide an incentive and an 
opportunity for every student to secure at least 
one hour’s physical activity daily as a balance 
to the sedentary demands of university life; 
(2) to conserve the social and moral values of 
games and sports, and to secure to every stu- 
dent the fullest opportunity for their practice; 
(3) to develop the habit of exercise and provide 
adequate facilities for games and sports. 

The committee at once proceeded to secure a 
golf course, additional tennis courts, a perma- 


nent baseball diamond and an addition to the 
women’s gymnasium. 

Later in 1920 a school of physical education 
was formed, wholly in sympathy with the pur- 
poses outlined. It continued the work of the 
committee and has done an admirable work for 
student intramural sports, which is outside the 
seope of this article. 

The committee then proceeded to interest the 
faculty in sports and games and secure facili- 
ties for them. None had been provided up til! 
this time, and apparently many thought that 
the faculty had no need for such things. By 
dint of continuous pressing of faculty needs, 
they were given some recognition. Two tennis 
courts were reserved for the faculty during cer- 
tain hours. Space was provided for faculty 
volley ball and handball from four to six P. M. 
The committee appointed faculty leaders for 
the various sports, who interested more and 
more of the group and carried on tournaments 
in handball, volley ball, tennis and golf. 

The movement has grown steadily until a 
large part of the faculty have formed the reere- 
ational habit; and, according to many observ- 
ers, a larger proportion of the Oregon faculty 
engage in games and sports than in any other 
institution of their acquaintance. 

A short time ago the committee sent out to 
the faculty and administration a questionnaire 
asking them to designate the games and sports 
in which they engage in the course of the year. 
The replies showed a surprisingly wide-spread 
interest. The tabulation is as follows: Hiking, 
96, automobiling, 86; swimming, 72; tennis, 69; 
golf, 64; handball, 61; gardening, 47; volley 
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ball, 34; horseback riding, 29; basket-ball, 23; 
skiing, 20; aviation, 5. 

And in addition the following sports—un- 
listed: Fishing, 12; dancing, 10; hunting, 4; 
baseball, 3; wood-chopping, 2; camping, 2; 
track, 2; boating, 1; fencing, 1; tumbling, 1; 
tennaquoits, 1; ice-skating, 1; sketching, 1. 

The writer, who has served continuously as 
the chairman of the committee, believes that 
the promotion of intramural sports among fac- 
ulty and administration has added greatly to 
the pleasure, health, and efficiency of all. 

Further, he believes that every institution 
should have a standing committee on intra- 
mural sports to stimulate systematically recre- 
ational interests among its members and pro- 
vide facilities for them. Physical efficiency on 
the part of faculty and administration will 
yield returns in intellectual and other values 
out of all proportion to the cost and effort in- 
volved in securing it. 

Epaar E. DeCou 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM FOR HIGH- 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Dr. Epwarp ALswortH Ross, chairman of 
the department of sociology and anthropology 
at the University of Wisconsin, author of more 
than a seore of scholarly books, and a very 
considerable number of other writings, sounded 
a key-note in Los Angeles which ought to re- 
verberate across the United States, until all 
high-school teachers have heard the warning it 
contained. It was concerning the persistent 
drive which is sweeping this country to throttle 
free speech and the open mind in the class 
rooms of the secondary schools of America. 

Mr. Ross began by reciting the (essential) 
steps by which the college professors have won 
for themselves a modicum of academic free- 
dom and consequent respect through a strong 
organization with a good committee on tenure 
and academic freedom. Through the Amer- 
ican Association of University Professors cases 
where chicanery or undemocratic practices have 
been employed in expelling professors from a 
position are given a hearing before the bar 
of public opinion by a publication of all the 
facts. This has worked well for the colleges. 
But the doctor urges that, since the high schools 
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reach so many more of the ultimate citizens of 
the country than do the colleges, it is absolutely 
necessary that teaching be free from class domi- 
nation. There is now a vast move on foot to 
dominate the instruction in social sciences in 
these secondary schools. One has only to recall 
the admitted fact that one company has thou- 
sands of paid propagandists working to prevent 
any unfavorable public opinion being developed 
regarding their control of the commodity in 
which they deal. Such sinister forces are at- 
tempting to intimidate school officials and to 
bottle up teaching to accord with the paid 
propaganda which is being spread broadcast 
through the papers, books and radio programs. 
The social science teachers are to be eunuchs 
or some species of a third sex; spineless amebic 
creatures. Youth is to be denied its fling at 
being liberal, human. Verily it must be bottled 
up and chloroformed; completely mummified 
into the form of mind which the prevailing 
Babbitts consider conventional. And this in 
freedom-loving America! And teachers who do 
not conform will be quietly removed from the 
picture under the pretense of immoral conduct 
or incompetency. The only remedy for the 
situation is in organization so that you can 
let the common people know that you are being 
hampered in your teaching the truth to chil- 
dren. The very last thing our good people 
would want to happen would be to have their 
children taught by tight-lipped, third-sexed 
non-entities such as certain forces are trying 
to make out of our secondary teachers to-day. 
If you want to lose all your respect just shut 
up and permit the powers to put a trap door 
under you which may be sprung at any moment 
that you do not continue to be a “yes-man” for 
the financial-political dominance of the day. 
The original “pedagogue” was a slave, to con- 
duct the child to school and home again. The 
name threatens to have the same significance 
once more. 

These are, in broken form, the thoughts by 
which Ross sounded the alarm. Is the time 
not ripe now for a significant new move in edu- 
cation in America? The everyday classroom 
teacher close to the battle-front of education, 
too numerous to be thwarted by chicanery or 
threat, could do much for the enrichment of 
our common life and the perpetuity of free- 
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dom, should they become articulate through 
close organization? This great body of edu- 
eators, devoted to the great task of keeping 


our democracy pure, might arise with the zeal 
akin to that of a crusader of old, and rid teach- 
ing of its terrors, unshackle the hands of ad- 
ministrators, and assure boards of education 
that they are free to run the schools for the 
children. Such an organization would be pre- 
dicted on the general proposition that “the in- 
terests of the children are of paramount im- 


”1 Every move endorsed 


portance in education. 
would be measured against that proposition. 
Such an all-embracing organization would have 
as its goal to be ever vigilant to see that free- 
dom of speech is not abridged, that children 
may be confronted in the schoolroom by un- 
biased minds; by souls that are not sold. It 
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would strive to realize a time when childhood 
is not broken on the wheel of industrial greed. 
It would work for higher human excellence in 
this land of equality and union, through cater- 
ing to no special interest, political, economic 
or religious. The interests of all the children 
of all the people are to be the only interests 
to be heeded, to the end that a youth unblinded 
by bigotry and unstultified by toil, freed by the 
consideration of all sides of political, economic, 
social and international questions, may come 
into its heritage of an unspoiled democracy 
with some hope of being able to plan for the 
best interest of all instead of some special! 
interests. 
Burton ExtswortH Davis 
Epison Junion HicgH SCHOOL, 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


QUOTATIONS 


JUNIOR READING 


Wiru all the distractions of modern life, 
children still find time to read. The Henry C. 
Frick Educational Commission, which last year 
investigated the voluntary reading of Pitts- 
burgh high school seniors, has just completed a 
study of the books read, enjoyed and preferred 
by children in Pittsburgh’s eighteen junior 
high schools. Children more readily accept the 
recommendations of their fellows than the sug- 
gestions of parents and teachers for pleasur- 
able reading. If books winning adult approval 
are to be found in these children’s lists, they 
can be handed on to next year’s pupils with the 
endorsement of boys and girls who say heartily: 
“Yes, I read that book more than once and 
would like to read it again.” 

For the most part the 50,845 titles turned in 
by the 5,510 pupils are gratifying. They set a 
standard acceptable to school libraries. No 
urging of required reading was hinted at in the 
questionnaire. The children were merely asked 
to name any books they had liked, to check their 
favorites and to tell whether they wished to re- 
read any books. In response to a request for 
complete frankness, five pupils showed that 
they knew they were free to tell the truth. 


1‘*The Classroom Teacher,’’ Vol. II, No, 6-7, 
p. 1. 


(Now California Classroom Teacher.) 


They either turned in blanks or said that they 
did not like to read. All the others enjoyed fic- 
tion, putting it ahead of travel books and biog- 
raphy, and more than three thousand had read 
their favorite story more than once. 

Of the five most popular books only one, 
“Tvanhoe,” is listed for class work. It gets sec- 
ond place. The others are “Treasure Island,” 
“The Call of the Wild,” “Tom Sawyer,” and 
“Little Women.” Action and adventure evi- 
dently make a strong appeal. Girls are still 
fond of all the Alcott books, and Stevenson is 
the boys’ favorite author. Recent books have 
no special attraction for these young readers, 
though aviation stories have a fair interest for 
them. But if the subject is one they like, they 
do not seem to care if the book is fifty years 
old or published yesterday. 

One of the most interesting facts brought out 
by classifying the answers shows that the same 
books are enjoyed by brilliant, dull and aver- 
age children. “Treasure Island” held first or 
second place in popularity with all three 
groups. There was one striking difference. 
Children of unusual intelligence voted three to 
one in favor of re-reading books they liked, 
while the dull children did not as a rule care to 
read anything a second time. The bright chil- 
dren showed an unexpected fondness for “se- 
ries” books. Their teachers object mildly to 
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persistent reading of “The Boy Scout Series,” 
“The Tom Swift Series,” anc others of the 
kind, because they have almost no literary 
value. They found it hard to account for this 
taste in their best pupils, but it may be ex- 
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plained perhaps on the ground of iteration. If 
children of greater mental ability like to read 
again books they have enjoyed, it is easy to see 
they would like a whole list of books all essen- 
tially alike—The New York Times. 


REPORTS 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCA- 
TION AND THE WHITE HOUSE 
CONFERENCE 

Ar the meeting of the National Council of 
Edueation in Detroit, on February 20 and 21, 
a half day was devoted to the presentation and 
diseussion of the report, of the White House 
Conference Committee on Education and Train- 
ing. This report was given by Dr. Fred J. 
Kelly, chairman of that committee, who also 
was leader in the discussion. 

In presenting his report, Dr. Kelly raised the 
following four controversial questions: 


1, Assuming that health is a first obligation to 
the child and assuming further that a health pro- 
gram is to be carried on in conjunction with the 
publie schools, shall such a health program be 
under the control of the officers of the board of 
health or be under control of the board of educa- 
tion? 

2. Assuming that basic abilities follow the laws 
of heredity, is society justified in seeking to im- 
prove the quality of human stock? If so, shall 
the school have a part in such campaign? 

3. There is little question that adult education 
is recognized as an essential part of a program of 
education in a democracy. Shall adult education 
be regarded as a part of the enterprise of public 
education or shall it be handled as a separate 
enterprise? 

4. With the increase of the length of compul- 
sory school attendance many youths are being held 
in school performing educational tasks which ap- 
pear to have almost no appeal to them. It is 
recognized that they are receiving almost no edu- 
cational advantage. In which direction shall the 
schools move: first, toward making exceptions in 
the compulsory education requirement for those 
students who seem not to profit by the longer 
attendance or, second, expanding educational work 
so as to include types of activity interesting and 
valuable to these youths? 


As a result of the diseussion on these points, 
a committee on resolutions was appointed. The 





members of this committee are as follows: Dr. 
John K. Norton, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City, chairman; Dr. 
Charles H. Judd, University of Chicago; Super- 
intendent George N. Child, Salt Lake City; Dr. 
Fred J. Kelly, University of Chicago; Superin- 
tendent Frank G. Pickell, Montelair, New Jer- 
sey; Miss Mary McSkimmon, Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts; Dr. Randall J. Condon, Friendship, 
Maine, and Dr. J. C. Wright, Washington, 
D. C. 

The following report was 
adopted by the Council: 


I 

The National Council of Education congratu- 
lates the American people that the President of 
the United States is so vitally interested in child 
welfare as to have caused him to call into existence 
the White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection. We commend the President, the 
Planning Commission, and the many committees 
of the conference on the significant contribution 
which the conference is making to the cause of 
child health and protection. We commend espe- 
cially the determination of the conference to carry 
on until its findings shall be disseminated as 
widely as possible throughout the country. The 
National Council of Education stands ready to 
cooperate to the utmost in realizing the goals set 
forth in the Children’s Charter. 

We recommend that the public schools, parent 
teacher organizations and other already existing 
agencies dealing with the problems of childhood, 
sponsor this program, and assume full responsi- 
bility for its execution. 


II 

The National Council of Education recognizes 
that agencies and institutions for the education 
and training of children rest for their security 
and promotion upon two aspects of adult educa- 
tion. These are: (1) the adequate understanding 
and appreciation on the part of the public of the 
vital part which an adequate program of education 
and training of children plays in social progress, 
and (2) the education of parents in those matters 


unanimously 
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necessary to the proper functioning of parenthood. 
Therefore, it is a first obligation of the public 
and particularly of those charged with the respon- 
sibility for educational agencies to foster and 
promote a comprehensive program of adult educa- 


tion. 
III 


The National Council of Education believes that 
since the effectiveness of the schools depends upon 
an adequate health program, the responsibility for 
the administration of that health program must 
be carried by the Board of Education. In dis- 
charging this responsibility, the schools should 
enlist the cooperation of all the health agencies 
of the community. 
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IV 


The responsibility of the school for the educa- 
tion of all children should continue to the age of 
eighteen. The exercise of this responsibility should 
be guided by these principles: 

1. The school should broaden its program so 
that the individual educational needs and inter- 
ests of all children will be met as far as possible. 

2. Many kinds of productive labor have value 
in the education of particular types of youths. 
The educational value of labor may be most effec- 
tively realized through programs in which the 
schools and industry cooperate. These programs 
should be developed with the welfare of youth as 
the primary consideration and should be carried 
out under the supervision of the school. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNI- 
VERSITY WOMEN 

To celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the 
American Association of University Women, a 
thousand delegates from every state in the 
union and from thirty-five foreign countries 
journeyed to Boston and took part, from April 
8 to 11, in a program, of which certain features 
were widely shared by means of radio. On 
April 9 at 4 p. m. President Mary E. Woolley 
gave by radio the greetings of the convention to 
many of the 36,000 members of the association 
who had assembled in their branch quarters 
throughout the country for this anniversary 
event. 

The historical aspect was stressed in various 
addresses and in a pageant on the evening of 
April 9 which portrayed, with symbolical and 
historical scenes, the advance of the associa- 
tion from its small beginnings at Boston in 
1881 to its present multifarious activities in 
educational and in international fields. 

In addition to a recital of the past there was 
attention to the present in sessions dealing with 
current educational changes and experiments, 
and to the future in sessions relating to “the 
educational approach to international prob- 


lems.” 

The attendance of forty-five foreign dele- 
gates—women representing the leading coun- 
tries of Europe, South Africa and Australia— 
was picturesquely emphasized in the final seene 
of the pageant of April 9, when they were ac- 
companied by pages wearing the costumes and 


carrying flags of their countries, with music to 
indicate their national airs. The foreign dele- 
gates were received by Dr. Winifred Cullis, of 
England, president of the International Fed- 
eration of University Women, and by President 
Woolley, of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. At the international dinner in 
honor of the Council of the International Fed- 
eration on April 10, greetings were presented 
on the anniversary celebration by Dr. Cullis as 
president and by representatives of Southern 
Europe, Central Europe, Northern Europe, 
Western Europe and the British Empire. Pre- 
ceding the Boston program, the sixteenth an- 
nual meeting of the Council of the Interna- 
tional Federation was held from April 1 to 4 
at Wellesley College. 

On all sides words of praise were heard for 
the work of the various convention committees 
and particularly for the scope and interest of 
the convention program, as planned by the 
program committee of eighteen women, headed 
by President Woolley, with Dr. Esther Caukin 
in charge of the international side, and Dr. 
Kathryn McHale in charge of the educational 
side and, as executive of the association, in 
active command of the entire convention. 

The convention program of the first day, 
Wednesday, April 8, was devoted to registra- 
tion of delegates, to meetings of the board of 
directors and committees, to sightseeing tours, 
and to a reception to delegates given by the 
Boston Branch of the association. In the eve- 
ning the education dinner was held at the 
Copley-Plaza Hotel. All other sessions took 
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place at the Hotel Statler. Thursday was 
designated as Education Day and Friday as 
International Relations and Fellowships Day. 
Saturday was devoted to business sessions. 


THE EpvucaTION DINNER 


More than 1,100 banqueters—men as well as 
women—joined in the education dinner on the 
evening of April 8. President Woolley, after 
introductory words, announced as toastmistress 
Dr. Lois Hayden Meek, of Columbia University, 
chairman of the committee on educational 
policies, American Association of University 
Women. 

There were two speakers, Mrs. Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher, novelist and publicist, and Dr. 
John Erskine, president of the Juilliard 
School of Music. 

Taking a look backward into the past of 
women’s education in the United States, Mrs. 
Fisher asked what the goal was toward which 
“the finest of our fathers and mothers and 
grandfathers and grandmothers rallied their 
forces.” “That goal, that treasure was the 
same for all—the great goal, the only treasure 
—the attainment of a higher, finer quality in 
the life lived by human beings.” 

The emancipators thought of themselves as 
pioneers, but “we are the pioneers!” said Mrs. 
Fisher. “Those emancipators, whose work we 
celebrate to-day, had merely gone on with the 
old undertaking of tearing down tyrannies 
which oppress human beings from the outside. 
Freed by them from such material tyrannies we 
face inward and find ourselves confronted by 
foes to development and growth at which our 
grandmothers could not guess. In the hands of 
every woman of us gathered here, our elders 
joyfully placed the tools for creating fine, rich 
and civilized lives. It behooves us to take 
thought as to the quality of the lives we have 
created with those tools.” Mrs. Fisher here 
alluded to those who “substitute for the Vic- 
torian occupations of housework and embroid- 
ery and invalidism not Plato and science and 
art, but golf and bridge and clothes.” She felt 
moved, however, “to make a really feminist 
claim that women on the whole have done bet- 
ter than men with the habits of study and learn- 
ing to which they were introduced in college.” 

Mrs. Fisher thought that, on this fiftieth an- 
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niversary, we have good cause “to light bonfires 
of self-congratulation” over this considerable 
result: that “not only have practically all col- 
lege-bred mothers applied their intelligence to 
learning something about the nature of children 
which has meant infinitely better physical and 
mental health for all in the family, but they 
have spread this beneficent practice far and 
wide among their less well-trained neighbors.” 


Perhaps to finish this look back into the past 
and to sum up the results for us of the last half- 
century, we might say that higher education for 
women has (1) greatly bettered the conditions of 
both mothers and children, (2) firmly established 
women alongside men as members of the human 
race, no more, no less. 


One of the greatest barriers to the intellectual 
life in this country to-day is, Mrs. Fisher 
thought, “the unresisted triumph among us of 
the cult of the low-brow.” By this she meant 
not “honest doubt of the sincerity and genuine- 
ness of the values created by book-study,” but 
the “wilful pretense of low-browism of a man 
who has had a formal education,” and this 
“wide-spread toadying to intellectual ineapac- 
ity.” The fear of being ~thought superior 
“weighs with special grimness on women,” said 
Mrs. Fisher. She urged them to step forward, 
and “standing by intelligent men, to shoulder 
fairly with them whatever are the results— 
penalties or rewards—of having a trained 
brain.” 

Referring to “our wonderful American gift 
for organization, for group efforts, for close 
cooperation,” Mrs. Fisher pointed out that “we 
are in danger of actually forgetting the possi- 
bility of deeply individual life, the develop- 
ment of one’s own gifts and thoughts.” She 
quoted with approval the definition of education 
as “the process of training human beings to 
deprive themselves of small, immediate, trivial 
objects of desire in order to possess substantial, 
valuable and permanent ones” and closed with 
these words: 


Why wouldn’t this definition of education be a 
good one to use for a compass as we start to ex- 
plore and master those strange inner barriers 
which, after the outer ones were thrown down, 
have kept us from racing forward into the prom- 
ised land? 
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Speaking on “Fine Arts and the College,” Dr. 
Erskine devoted himself almost entirely to the 
place of music in the American college of lib- 
eral arts. He said that departments of English 
have seized the time the classics used to have, 
but that English is generally taught not as an 
art but as a science. 


If English is to be taught only as a science, 
then the student needs to know nothing about 
sculpture or painting or music. But if you treat 
poetry and drama as art, you ought to know what 
art is. If I had the choice, therefore, of teaching 
a student six hours a week or teaching him three 
hours with the understanding that the rest of the 
time he should give to the practice of music, I 
would have him take the music. He would be a 
better student and a better man. 


Dr. Erskine closed by asking how we are to 
return to “the artistic tradition of education 
in our country unless at the pinnacle of our 
system, in the universities, we put the arts once 
more on something like an equality with at 
least some of the sciences ?” 

The first part of the program of Thursday 
comprised three discussion groups from 9 to 11 
A. M., devoted to research in early behavior 
manifestations, to the present status of the 
progressive elementary and to the 
clinical approach to the study of childhood and 
adolescence. The chairmen in charge of these 
groups were respectively Dr. Helen Thompson 
Woolley, professor of education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Miss Marion Gary, 
of the Vermont Commission on Country Life; 
and Mrs. T. Grafton Abbott, clinical psychol- 
ogist of the Judge Baker Foundation. 


school, 


EarLy BEHAVIOR MANIFESTATIONS 


“A rather kaleidoscopic series of researches 
in child development and behavior’ was 
sketched by Dr. George D. Stoddard, director 
of the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, 
State University of Iowa, who was the leader 
of the discussion group on research in early 
behavior manifestations. The results show, 
Dr. Stoddard declared, that “we are at the 
beginning of a new era in child research.” He 


predicted that “certain important patterns of 
behavior will be based eventually on valid meas- 
urements and that normatively they will be 
expressed in percentiles or standard measures.” 
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“Direct, practical outcomes of our new 
knowledge of child development and behavior” 
were set forth by Dr. Stoddard in answering 
the question what the preschool should do for 
the child. He said: 

(1) The 
facilities, such as good toys and apparatus, play 
ground, fresh air and sunshine. 

(2) The preschool, through its studies in nutri- 


preschool provides desirable play 


tion and its nurses in the service, can in part pro 
vide and in part recommend the proper diet for 
each child. 

(3) The preschool is right in building up early 
social contacts among children of the same age. 

(4) The preschool is favorably organized to 
improve habits of eating, dressing, playing, sleep 
ing, learning and singing. 

(5) The preschool is favorably organized to 
discover in incipient stages and to modify success 
fully bad behavior patterns, such as negativism, 
fears and enuresis; and through its psychological 
workers to contribute generally to the mental 
hygiene of the child. 

(6) The preschool environment is favorable to 
mental development. 

(7) The preschool provides a gradual introduc- 
tion to the more purposeful activities of life, so 
that entrance to kindergarten or grade one does 
not constitute a strong break. 

(8) The preschool reduces the likelihood of 
harmful coddling on the part of an indulgent 
mother. 

(9) The children like to go to preschool. 

(10) The children’s reaction to home life is 
favorably affected by life in the preschool. 

(11) Desirable behavior patterns, if built up in 
the preschool, tend to transfer to the home and 
community life of the child. 

(12) The publie school assumption of responsi- 
bility for the type of preschool represented in 
various universities would, on the whole, improve 
the status of childhood by insuring tenure, finan- 
cial support, professional standing and univer- 
sality. 

Science must serve educational theory here in 
these early days of childhood as it has never been 
called upon to do before; its material is precious, 
its mistakes costly; but its power to do good is 
tremendous. As educators we must proceed with 
courageous caution, fighting at every step to reach 
the highest levels of theory and practice. 


Among the discussion participants were Dr. 
Bessie Lee Gambrill, associate professor of ele- 
mentary education, Yale University; Director 
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Abigail Adams Eliot, of the Nursery Training 
School, of Boston; Director Harriet M. John- 
son, Nursery School, Bureau of Educational 
Experiments, New York City; Dr. Lee Vincent, 
psychologist, Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit; 
Director Charles M. Campbell, Department of 
Mental Diseases, Boston Psychopathic Hospi- 
tal; Direetor Lydiard H. Horton, of the 
Cartesian Research Society, Boston. 


Tue PROGRESSIVE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Dr. Laura Zirbes, associate professor of prin- 
ciples of education, Ohio State University, was 
the leader in the diseussion of the present status 
of progressive education in the elementary 
schools. Dr. Zirbes began by commenting upon 
“the inadequacy of the two-fold classification, 
traditional-progressive,” and discussed “degrees 
and varieties of progressivism.” 

Among the influences which foster and reflect 
the progressive trend she listed “the Progressive 
Edueation Association, insurgent leadership in 
general education associations permeating pro- 
grams with presentation of the progressive 
view-point, progressive leadership in the col- 
leges and training centers, progressive lay 
groups,” ete. Among retarding forces Dr. 
Zirbes named “vested interests, inertia and in- 
nate conservatism, inert leadership, ultra-radical 
or inept exponents, hampering effects of tradi- 
tional text-books, equipment, statutes, ete., con- 
fused leadership,” ete. The speaker discussed 
the attitude of the press, referring to “hopeful 
signs.” The crucial present need is, she con- 
cluded, “study, investigation and a program of 
evaluation and reconstruction.” 

Those who joined in the diseussion included 
Miss Ann Shumaker, editor of the Progressive 
Edueation Association Journal; Miss Leila 
Stott, of the City and Country School, New 
York City; Miss Margaretta Voorhees, of the 
Beaver School, Boston; and Dr. W. Carson 
Ryan, Jr., of Swarthmore College and director 
of Indian education in the United States. 


Tue Stupy or CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE 


“Adolescents as seen in the guidance clinic” 
was the subject of a paper by Dr. Augusta 
Bronner, co-director of the Judge Baker Foun- 
dation, who was leader in the group discussion 
on the clinical approach to the study of child- 
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hood and adolescence. Dr. Bronner sketched 
“from real life portraits of an adolescent boy 
and an adolescent girl representative in some 
measure of their group.” It was noted, that in 
all adolescents there are many points of indi- 
vidual difference. “No two young people in 
the clinic are ever found just alike; experimen- 
tal studies corroborate the fact that character- 
isties often believed very typical are not dis- 
covered to be even common.” 
Dr. Bronner concluded: 


Though the ‘‘storm and stress’’ once believed 
the outstanding characteristic of the adolescent 
period may occur irrespective of known bodily 
conditioning or external circumstances, the likeli- 
hood of this grows ever less. In spite of common, 
typical urges and needs, the specific characteristics 
and manifestations of behavior depend much more 
upon the preparation in earlier years for meeting 
inner needs and upon situational conditions, mode 
of handling, and the outlets for satisfactions in 
and of themselves normal, indeed needed, if the 
individual is to emerge from the adolescent period 
a well-adjusted adult ready for the responsibilities 
of adult life. 


Among the participants in the discussion 
were Dr. Dorothea Scoville, of Vassar College 
and Columbia University Medical Center; Dr. 
Marianna Taylor, psychiatrist of three Boston 
hospitals; Mrs. Sidonie Gruenberg, director of 
the Child Study Association of America; Dr. 
Ira Wile, psychiatrist of the Mt. Sinai Hospital, 
New York City; and Dr. William Healy, diree- 
tor of the Judge Baker Foundation. 

From 11 o’clock to 1 on Thursday there were 
three separate discussion conferences upon cur- 
rent changes and experiments in secondary 
education, in the junior colleges, and in the 
senior colleges, with chairmen of each respec- 
tively, Mrs. A. Ross Hill, founder of the Sunset 
Hill School, Kansas City, Mo.; Mrs. Arthur 
S. Heineman, of the California State Board of 
Education; and Dr. Agnes L. Rogers, head of 
the education department, Bryn Mawr College. 


EXPERIMENTS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


That the “school of to-morrow” of Dewey's 
phrase used some years ago has already become 
the “school of to-day” in numerous instances, 
was the declaration of Professor E. D. Grizzell, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, leader of the 
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discussion group on changes in the secondary 
school. Dr. Grizzell sketched recent and eur- 
rent experiments and practices found in both 
public and private secondary schools “with 
reference to the care and direction of pupils, 
curriculum and instruction, organization and 
administration.” 

Guidance and freedom of pupil activity are 
two significant movements which “are in large 
measure the result of the child-study movement 
which led to the focussing of attention upon the 
Every- 


” 


individual and individual differences. 
where there is “a tendency toward a child- 
centered school.” 

Perhaps the most significant change in see- 
ondary school practice of this generation, Dr. 
Grizzell thought, “is the shift of emphasis from 
curriculum to pupil and from teacher activity to 
pupil activity.” A definite break from the tra- 
ditional curriculum “came with the recognition 
that subject-matter values are determined by 
objectives.” One result has been “an orgy of 
curriculum-making studies and experiments,” 
and Dr. Grizzell suggested that “perhaps we 
have moved too fast or without sufficient 
knowledge of the determinants of the ecurricu- 
lum.” 

The speaker outlined the two main lines of 
experimentation in the past thirty years—in- 
dividualization and socialization. The seven 
objectives of the Commission on Reorganiza- 
tion of Secondary Education have been fol- 
lowed by numerous other categories, some— 
such as Bobbitt’s—covering the entire secon- 
dary school field, and others covering one sub- 
ject field, such as the objectives in secondary 
school Latin formulated by the American 
Classical League. Current examples of indi- 
vidualization of curriculum and method are the 
Dalton contract, the project, the differentiated 
assignment, and the unit of learning. 

As examples of socialization in secondary 
schools to-day, Professor Grizzell cited the 
social curriculum, the group project, and the 
socialized recitation. “Student activities (extra- 
curricular and curricular), and school and com- 
munity life have provided an endless range of 
possibilities for socialization.” 

Professor Grizzell granted that the break 
from the old curriculum “has resulted, perhaps, 
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in a lowering of standards of intellectua! 
achievements.” Lower average intelligence has 
been a factor in this. The old single standard 
of the secondary school of a generation ago has 
been forced toward the level of the lower aver- 
age ability. In many schools this fundamental] 
weakness is being attacked vigorously. Pro- 
fessor Grizzell thought that “better techniques 
of measurement have helped to clarify the is- 
sues,” and that “standards, differentiated ac 
cording to ability to do school work, are now 
within the realm of possibility.” 

Discussing organization and administration in 
secondary education, Professor Grizzell said 
that chief emphasis has been centered on the 
junior high school. The junior college has come 
next in order and the senior high school has 
ranked last. “The chief purpose of the move 
ment has been a better articulation of all levels 
of secondary education.” 


The progressive school movement has enlisted 
large numbers of schools in this country and 
abroad, particularly in England and Germany. 
Some of these schools have developed sound pro- 
grams because they have had the advantage of the 
guidance of sane and well-trained experts—real 
educational pioneers. Other schools have paraded 
under a false name amazingly incongruous ven- 
tures that have served only to advertise the 
‘*founder’’ and to bring discredit upon a new 
movement. 


Professor Grizzell referred to the reorgani- 
zation of secondary school education in En- 
gland, Germany, Italy, France, China and Rus- 
sia. In leading European countries “pupils of 
high intelligence are given special opportunities 
for secondary and higher education, and their 
entire educational program is carefully articu- 
lated.” American education is still weak in its 
“lack of articulation in terms of continuity and 
coordination of the individual pupil’s program.” 
American secondary education, however, has its 
strength in reaching all children. Reforms 
toward this same aim of education for the 
masses during the adolescent period are now in 
progress in most of the leading European coun- 
tries. 

Of the future Professor Grizzell hazarded 
his guess that “our salvation and that of our 
youth will be in the wisdom of our teachers”; 
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that “thirty years hence our prize administra- 
tive practices of 1931 will be discarded”; that 
“secondary school administration thirty years 
hence will be administration for education 
rather than of education.” 

Among those who took part in the discussion 
were Dr. Margaret A. Norton, assistant director 
ef research, National Education Association; 
Mrs. Luey Madeira Wing, head mistress of Miss 
Madeira’s school, Washington, D. C.; Miss Ada 
S. Blake, principal of the Marlborough School, 
Los Angeles; Miss Helen Ericson, head mistress 
of the Sunset Hill School, Kansas City, Mo.; 
and Head Master J. R. P. French, of the Cam- 
ridge School, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


EXPERIMENTS IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The discussion of current changes and experi- 
ments in the junior college was led by Dr. J. J. 
Openheimer, dean of the College of Liberal 
Arts, University of Louisville. Dean Oppen- 
heimer said that the great increase in numbers 
of junior colleges and their wide acceptance 
makes the movement of importance to secondary 
and higher education. 

The trend in the junior colleges is that of 
increased emphasis on personnel administration 
and the use of extra-curricular activities for 
educational ends. Trends in curricula are to- 
ward the establishment of terminal courses of 
vocational and general cultural types and to- 
ward eurriculum research. The California ju- 
nior colleges, especially Los Angeles, have 
made a significant contribution. Stephens Col- 
lege (Columbia, Mo.) has made a decided con- 
tribution in (a) fundamental curriculum con- 
struction and (b) the integration of the last 
two years of high school with those of the 
junior college years through curriculum mate- 
rials. Sarah Lawrence College marks a wide 
departure from traditional practice in its gen- 
eral survey courses and the institution of in- 
dividual instruetion. 

The trends in administration are (a) experi- 
mentations in eombining last years of high 
school with the junior college, e.g., Kansas City, 
Mo., Stephens College, Tulsa, Okla., Pasadena, 
Cal.; (b) studies in overlapping, Joliet, Ill., and 
Kansas City, Mo.; (¢) state administrative 
control and financial aid to public junior col- 
leges, notably in California. 
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Among the discussion participants were Mrs. 
Marion Coats Graves, first president of Sarah 
Lawrence College; Dr. Katharine M. Denworth, 
president of Bradford Academy; Miss Con- 
stance Warren, president of Sarah Lawrence 
College; Principal Eloise R. Tremain, Ferry 
Hall, Lake Forest, Ill.; Vice-President J. W. 
Barton, Ward-Belmont Junior College, and 
President T. H. Wilson, of Chevy Chase Junior 
College. 

The leader of the discussion group on “eur- 
rent changes and experiments in liberal arts 
colleges” was Dean C. S. Boucher, of the Col- 
lege of Arts, Literature and Sciences, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Using the metaphor of medical 
diagnosis, Dean Boucher declared: 


On the basis of a thorough examination, the 
doctors report that the patient (the liberal arts 
college), after having been in a moribund and 
comatose condition for a dangerously long period, 
rallied remarkably; she regained strength slowly 
at first, and then astoundingly rapidly; and at the 
present time is more vigorous than ever before, 
fairly surcharged with new life, and is well started 
on a period of useful service which promises to be 
more glorious than any previous period in a long 
career. 

Of the “moribund and comatose condition” 
of the American college in its earlier history, 
Dean Boucher said that “there was no problem 
of educational guidance, because the curriculum 
was fixed. . . . Then we went from one extreme 
to another—from the rigidly fixed curriculum to 
the almost completely elective curriculum.” 
Under the latter practice the student tended, 
the speaker said, to “drift from one subject to 
another, depending upon chance, caprice, or 
student gossip for his guidance”; and “in this 
period our college students developed for them- 
selves as never before outlets for their best 
thought and efforts, “student activities—ath- 
leties, publications, dramatics, and a vast num- 
ber of purely social activities.” 

Dean Boucher declared that, “after seeing 
from experience the folly of both extremes— 
the rigidly fixed curriculum and the wide-open 
elective system—the better colleges have en- 
deavored to strike a happy medium by specify- 
ing degree requirements in general but meaning- 
ful terms, and by providing an educational 
guidance service.” He then outlined the cur- 
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rent experiments in various colleges, referring 
to the material gathered by the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, under the diree- 
tion of Dr. Kathryn McHale, in a “program of 
stock-taking and pooling of experiences among 
all the institutions of higher education through- 
out the country engaged in liberal arts educa- 
tion.” 

Dean Boucher dealt with selective admission, 
with educational guidance and personnel work, 
course offerings such as orientation or survey 
courses, experiments with the size of classes, 
sectioning on the basis of ability, independent 
study periods, and various forms of honors, 
tutorial and preceptorial systems. Maintain- 
ing that “our college undergraduates are keener, 
more alert, more inquisitive and more active 
intellectually than were the undergraduates of 
two decades ago,” Dean Boucher said that the 
institutions which do most for these under- 
graduates are those which have the following 
aims: 

(a) The substitution of fields of study for the 
present course units; 

(b) The provision of opportunity for the excep- 
tional student to progress as rapidly as his inter- 
est and capacity may lead and permit; 

(c) The abolition of the present system of 
counting credits for a degree and the substitution 
therefore of comprehensive examinations and 
whatever other methods of demonstrating accom- 
plishment may be expedient; and 

(d) In general, greater emphasis upon the stu- 
dent’s opportunity for responsibility for his own 
education. 


Among the discussion participants were 
President Ada L. Comstock, of Radeliffe Col- 
lege; President Meta Glass, of Sweet Briar 
College; Dean Helen Taft Manning, of Bryn 
Mawr College; Dean Margaret S. Morriss, of 
Pembroke College, Brown University; Presi- 
dent C. C. Carmichael, of Alabama College; 
Dr. Robert L. Kelly, permanent secretary of the 
Association of American Colleges; and Pro- 
fessor Alexander Meiklejohn, of the University 
of Wisconsin. 


SUMMARIZING CONFERENCE 


Dr. MeHale presided at the conference held 
on the afternoon of April 9 at which the diseus- 
sion of the morning sessions were summarized 
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by the following: Dr. Lois Hayden Meek, of 
Columbia; Dr. Eugene Randolph Smith, of the 
Beaver Country Day School, Chestnut Hil), 
Mass.; Dr. Esther Richards, of the Henry 
Phipps Psychiatrie Clinic, Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital, Superintendent David E. Weglein, of the 
Baltimore Public Schools; Dr. Leonard Koos, 
of the University of Chicago; and President 
Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, of Mills College. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND FELLOWSHIP 
Day 
Six group conferences were held from 9:15 
to 11:15 a. m. on April 10 on the general sub- 
ject, “The Educational Approach to Interna 
tional Problems.” The group topics and speak- 
ers were as follows: 


I. Pre-School Training and the Internationa 
Mind. Chairman: Mrs. A. Ross Hill, founder of 
the Sunset Hill School, Kansas City, Mo. 

Specialists Participating: Miss Mary C. Shute, 
Teachers College of the City of Boston; Miss Abi 
gail Adams Eliot, Nursery Training School of 
Boston; Dr. Bessie Lee Gambrill, Yale University ; 
Dr. Lee Vincent, Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit; 
Discussion Leader: Mrs. A. H. Woods, represen 
tative of the Northwest Central Section on tlh« 
Committee on International Relations; Record: 
Mrs. Edwin J. Stason, International Relations 
chairman, Sioux City, Iowa, Branch. 

II. International Education in the Elementary 
School. Chairman: Mrs. A. W. Cooper, second 
vice-president, American Association of University 
Women. 

Specialists Participating: Dr. Daniel Prescott, 
Rutgers University; Miss Mary Harden, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Miss Iman Schatz 
mann, Bureau of International Education, Geneva, 
Switzerland; Discussion Leader: Dean Sarah G. 
Blanding, University of Kentucky; Recorder: 
Mrs. Milton Czatt, Brattleboro, Vermont. 

III. The Social Studies in the Secondary School. 
Chairman: Mrs. A. S. Hutchinson, president of 
Boston Branch. 

Specialists Participating: Mrs. Rachel Davis 
DuBois, Friends’ Service Committee of Philade! 
phia; Dr. E. D. Grizzell, University of Pennsy! 
vania; Superintendent Reginald 8S. Kimball, North 
Brookfield, Mass.; Miss Ruth West, Lewis and 
Clark High School, Spokane, Wash.; Discussion 
Leader: Helen Clarkson Miller, Spence School; 
Recorder: Mrs. Edgerton Parsons, Committee on 
International Relations. 
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IV. International Aspects of Collegiate Educa- 
tion. Chairman: Mrs. Marvin B. Rosenberry, for- 
mer president of the American Association of 
University Women. 

Specialists Participating: Dr. Donald C. Bab- 
cock, University of New Hampshire; Miss Dorothy 
Dennis, Wellesley College; Dr. Stephen P. Dug- 
gan, Institute of International Education; Dr. 
William Yandell Elliott, Harvard University; 
Miss Amy Heminway Jones, Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace; Discussion Leader: Dr. 
Emily G. Hiekman, New Jersey College for 
Women; Recorder: Dr. Lucretia Simmons, chair- 
man International Relations, Pennsylvania State 
Division. 

Vv. Aims and Methods in Adult Education on 
International Relations. Chairman: Miss Eliza- 
beth B. Kirkbride, director, North Atlantic Sec- 
tion. 

Specialists Participating: Mrs. Florence Brewer 
soeckel, National Council for Prevention of War; 
Mrs. Lewis Jerome Johnson, Boston League of 
Women Voters; Miss Helen Thoburn, National 
Young Women’s Christian Association; Discussion 
Leader: Dr. Fannie Fern Andrews, International 
Relations chairman, Boston Branch; Recorder: 
Mrs. Charles 8. Macfarland, representative of 
North Atlantic Section on Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations. 

VI. Informal Education and _ International 
Understanding. Chairman: Mrs. Francis J. Flagg, 
president Massachusetts State Division. 

Specialists Participating: Dr. Elizabeth An- 
thony Dexter, League of Nations Association, 
Boston; Mr. Wallace McClure, Department of 
State; Director Raymond Rich, World Peace 
Foundation; Discussion Leader: Miss Josephine 
Schain, executive director, Girl Scouts of America; 
Recorder: Mrs. R. P. Nason, Connecticut Council 
on International Relations. 

11: 30 a. m-12:15 p.m. Summarizing Confer- 
ence: Reports from the Group Conferences. 
Chairman: Mrs. F. G. Atkinson, first vice-presi- 
dent, American Association of University Women; 
reports by: Mrs. E. J. Stason, Mrs. Milton Czatt, 
Mrs. Edgerton Parsons, Dr. Lucretia Simmons, 
Mrs. Charles 8. Macfarland, and Mrs. R. P. 
Nason. 

12: 30 p. m.-2: 30 p.m. Fellowships Luncheon. 
Toastmistress: Mrs. F. G. Atkinson, first vice- 
president, chairman National Appeal Committee, 
Million Dollar Fellowship Fund. 

Greetings from the Fellowship Committee of 
the International Federation of University 
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Women, Miss Theodora Bosanquet, International 
Federation of University Women. 

**Fellowships—A Contribution to Education,’’ 
Dr. Ada L. Comstock, Radcliffe College. 

‘‘The Value of High Standards in Research,’’ 
Dr. Florence R. Sabin, Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research. 

‘“Fellowships—A Contribution to International 
Understanding,’’ Dr. Jeanne Eder. 

2:45 p. m3: 45 p.m. Symposium on the Far 
East. Subject: The Meeting of Cultures in the 
Pacific Basin. Chairman: Dr. Ellen F. Pendle- 
ton, of Wellesley College. 

Participants: Dr. Woolley; Dr. Aurelia Henry 
Reinhardt, Committee on International Relations; 
Dr. Ada L. Comstock, Radcliffe College; Dr. 
George Grafton Wilson, Harvard University. 

7:30 p. m. International Dinner in honor of 
the Council of the International Federation of 
University Women. Presiding: Dr. 
Toastmistress: Dr. Reinhardt. 

Greetings from former presidents of the Inter- 
national Federation of University Women. 

Greetings from representatives of regions with- 
in the International Federation of University 
Women: Southern Europe: Dr. Helle Lambridis, 
council member for Greece, vice-principal of State 
Teachers Training School, Athens. 

Central Europe: Dr. Emma Formanova, council 
member for Czechoslovakia, director of the Amer- 
ican Industrial Home, Brno. 

Northern Europe: Dr. Eva Ramstedt, council 
member for Sweden, lecturer in radiology at the 
University of Stockholm. 

Western Europe: (a) Mme. Octave Monod, 
second vice-president of the International Federa- 
tion of University Women, president of the 
French Association of University Women; (b) 
Frau Dr. Agnes von Zahn-Harnack, chairman of 
the Conference Committee of the International 
Federation of University Women, council member 
for Germany, former president of the German 
Federation of University Women. 

British Empire: Mrs. Brinley Davies, council 
member for South Africa, vice-president of the 
South African Federation of University Women. 

Speaker: Professor Winifred Cullis, president 
of the International Federation of University 
Women, professor of physiology at the University 
of London. 

Subject: International Educational Relations. 


Woolley. 


Business SESSION 


The-program at the business session of April 
11 was as follows: 
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President’s Address. Presentation of Founders 
Book—Mrs. James K. McClintock, comptroller; 
report of Committee on Registration—Mrs. 
Charles S. Bolster, chairman; report of treasurer 
—Mrs. A. Ross Hill; report of executive and edu- 
cational secretary—Dr. Kathryn McHale; report 
of headquarters secretary—Belle Rankin; report 
of Committee on Fellowship Awards—Dr. Emilie 
J. Hutchinson, chairman; report of National Ap- 
peal Committee, Million Dollar Fellowship Fund— 
Mrs. F. G. Atkinson, chairman; report of Commit- 
tee en International Relations—Dr. Aurelia Henry 
Reinhardt, chairman; discussion of International 
Program; report of Nominating Committee—Miss 
Marion Gary, chairman; report of Committee on 
Legislation—Miss Harlean James, acting chair- 
man; discussion of Legislative Program; report 
of Committee on Membership—Dr. Katharine 
Rogers Adams, chairman; report of Committee on 
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Place of Next Convention—--Mrs. Raymond B. 
Gurley, chairman; report of Committee on Resolu- 
tions—Mrs. Schuyler C. Woodhull, chairman. 


The following are the general officers and 
headquarters staff for 1931-32: President, Dr. 
Mary E. Woolley; First Vice-president, Mrs. 
F. G. Atkinson, of Minneapolis; Second Vice- 
president, Miss Shirley Farr, of Chicago; 
Treasurer, Mrs. A. Ross Hill, Kansas City, 
Missouri; Director, Dr. Kathryn McHale, 
Washington, D. C.; Comptroller, Mrs. J. K. 
McClintock, Washington, D. C.; Headquarters 
Secretary, Miss Belle Rankin, Washington, 
D. C.; Secretary of the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations, Dr. Esther Caukin, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


RAYMOND WALTERS 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE SCHOLARSHIP OF FACULTIES IN 
AMERICAN TEACHERS’ COLLEGES 
AND NORMAL SCHOOLS 

Ir would be difficult to overestimate the edu- 
cational importance of American teachers col- 
leges and normal schools. According to the 
most recent biennial report of the United States 
Office of Education, approximately 25 per cent. 
of the American students being educated in 
institutions of higher learning are in teachers 
colleges and normal schools.‘ Certainly no 
other single type of professional schoo] makes 
a greater direct contribution to the mass of 
American students in higher education. Of all 
students now in training for teaching in the 
United States, 93 per cent. are in teachers col- 
leges and normal schools. In other words, the 
future education of more than 27,000,000 school 
children in America rests almost entirely in the 
hands of the products of these teacher-training 
institutions. In the view of these few facts, it 
should be quite clear that the educational in- 
fluence of American teachers colleges and nor- 
mal schools is most far-reaching and the respon- 
sibility tremendous. What will be the nature of 
this influence? How adequately will this re- 
sponsibility be discharged? The answers to 


1‘* Biennial Survey of Education, 1926-1928.’’ 
U. 8. Department of the Interior, Office of Educa- 
tion, Bull. No. 16, 1930. 


these questions depend to a very considerable 
extent upon the quality of the faculties of teach- 
ers colleges and normal schools. 

The quality of the college faculty is deter- 
mined in part by the quality of its scholarship. 
The quality of the scholarship of the faculty 
is determined in part by productivity and con- 
tinued interest in research. The writer has 
assembled a few facts bearing upon the scholas- 
tic productivity of teachers college faculties in 
comparison with faculties of other types of 
institutions of higher learning. These facts, 
when studied, serve as a grave challenge to 
teachers college faculties and to executives 
selecting them. 

Elsewhere? the writer has presented the facts 
obtained from an analysis of the periodical 
literature of 1928. These facts show quite con- 
clusively that teachers college faculties con- 
tributed a very small percentage of the articles 
which appeared and not at all in proportion to 
their numbers. University faculties contributed 
from five to twenty times as many pages to 
periodical literature as did teachers college 
faculties. 

In this paper the writer presents some facts 
concerning (1) the authorship of written mate- 

2 Paul V. Sangren, ‘‘An Arraignment of Pro- 


ductivity,’’ The Journal of Higher Education, 
February, 1931. 
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rials copyrighted in the United States in 1928 
and (2) the membership in certain representa- 
tive national societies in which the primary 
requirements for membership are scholastic pro- 
duetivity and evidence of continued interest in 
research in the field involved. The percentage 
distribution of the authorship of written mate- 
rials copyrighted in the United States in 1928 
was determined by a tabulation of the titles 
listed in the Cumulative Index of 1928 as fol- 
lows: 3,151 pages of titles were listed in the 
index; complete tabulations of authorship were 
made for all titles having any educational or 
academie bearing on every twentieth page. In 
other words, tabulations were made for 158 
pages of titles selected at random from 3,151 
pages of material. The percentage distribution 
of membership in the “American Botanical So- 
ciety,” the “Psychological Register,” and in 


TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF AUTHORSHIP OF 
WRITINGS COPYRIGHTED IN THE UNITED STATES 
IN 1928 AND OF MEMBERSHIP IN CERTAIN 
SCHOLASTIC ORGANIZATIONS IN 1929* 
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University faculty 6.0 37.0 434 58.2 

Practicing profession. 20.0 28.7 18.3 8.5 

Miscellaneous groups. 16.0 8.2 8.5 7.0 

Public school faculty.. 10.0 1.0 2.2 1.1 
Profession college fac- 

ulty 9.0 11.1 4.2 5.7 
Liberal arts college 

faculty 8.0 8.0 11.0 11.0 

Foreigners 5.0 0.0 2.8 0.0 
Teachers college fac- 

ulty 3.0 1.6 1.8 6.4 
State technical college 

faculty 3.0 4.4 7.8 2.1 

Total . 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 





* Numbers on which these percentages are based 
are on file in the Bureau of Educational Research, 
Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 
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“American Men of Science” was determined by 
a tabulation of the complete lists available in 
1929. The two national scholastic societies were 
selected because they were felt to be fairly 
representative of desirable standards. The list 
’ was selected 
because it contains the names of nearly all men 


of “American Men of Science’ 


who have attained sufficient prominence as pro- 
ductive scholars to have membership in out- 
standing national organizations. 

Table I presents a percentage distribution of 
authorship of writings copyrighted in America 
in 1928 and of membership in certain American 
scholastic organizations in 1929. This table 
shows that, in the matter of writings copy- 
righted in 1928, university faculties rank first 
with 26 per cent.; those practicing certain pro- 
fessions rank second with 20 per cent.; a mis- 
cellaneous group (consisting of junior college 
faculties, foundation workers, research institute 
workers, deceased individuals, students and 
those of undetermined position) rank third with 
16 per cent. Teachers college and normal school 
faculties rank at the bottom of the list along 
with state technical colleges, each having con- 
tributed but 3 per cent. of the copyrighted ma- 
terial. Among those listed as American men of 
science the university faculties rank first with 
37.0 per cent., the public school faculties rank 
at the bottom of the list with but 1 per cent. 
The teachers college and normal school faculties 
rank next above the bottom of the list with but 
1.6 per cent. membership. In the “American 
Botanical Society” the university faculties rank 
at the top of the list with 43.4 per cent. mem- 
bership and the teachers colleges faculties at 
the bottom with but 1.8 per cent. membership. 
In the “Psychological Register of America” the 
university faculties rank at the top of the list 
with 58.2 per cent. membership; the teachers 
college faculties rank fifth in the group, exceed- 
ing professional college, state technical college, 
and public school faculties only. 

Table II presents a direct comparison of the 
scholastic productivity of faculties of universi- 
ties and colleges in general, using the criteria 
outlined in previous paragraphs. Table II 
shows that teachers college and normal school 
faculties constitute 17.4 per cent. and other 
college and university faculties 82.6 per cent. 
of all faculties in institutions of higher learning 
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TABLE II 
SCHOLASTIC PRODUCTIVITY OF AMERICAN TEACHERS 
COLLEGE FACULTIES IN COMPARISON WITH- 
UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE FACULTIES 
JUDGED BY WRITINGS AND MEMBER- 
SHIP IN SCHOLASTIC ORGANI- 
ZATIONS (1928-29) 
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Faculty 


928 


in Men 
logical Register 


Writings copy- 
righted in 1 
Society 


Institutions 
American Botani 


cal 


American Psycho 


Per cent. 
of Science 


Americ 


University, col- 
lege and pro- 
fessional col- 
82.6 


leges 68,420 


Teachers’ col- 
leges and 
nor. schools 14,457 17.4 
Totals for all 

American col- 


leges 82.877 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


* According to the ‘‘Biennial Survey of Edu- 
cation, 1928-1929,’’ U. 8. Department of Interior, 
Office of Education, Bull. No. 16, 1930. 


in America. Logically, therefore, one might ex- 


pect that in respect to those matters which give 


evidence of scholastic productivity teachers col- 
lege and normal school faculties should con- 
tribute about 17.4 per cent. of the total con- 
tribution of all college and university faculties. 
A study of the table will show that this is not 
the case, however, in respect to any of the eri- 
teria chosen. In copyrighted writings the teach- 
ers college and normal school faculties produce 
about one third of what might be logically 
expected. According to the “American Men of 
Science” and the “American Botanical Society” 
the teachers college and normal school faculties 
have only about one seventh the membership 
which would seem listed in the 
“American Psychological Register” teachers col- 
lege and normal school faculties would seem to 
have less than one half the number that would 


logical; as 


be expected. 
The facts pointed out in previous paragraphs 
should not be construed as an attempt to build 
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up a destructive criticism of American teacher- 
training institutions. The writer gladly admits 
that there are definite limitations in the statis- 
tical comparisons made in this study. Obviously 
there are many other highly important factors 
to be considered in determining the quality of 
the scholarship of faculties; it is also possible 
that there are matters of greater importance 
affecting the contribution which teachers colleges 
and normal schools will make to American edu- 
cation than the scholarship of its faculties. In 
spite of these limitations, however, it will be 
recognized that faculties of American teachers 
colleges and normal schools have serious scho- 
lastic shortcomings which must be overcome in 
the véry near future. Consideration of the far- 
reaching educational influence of these institu- 
tions, as pointed out in the opening sentences 
of this paper, demands the highest scholastic 
standards of its faculties. 
Pau V. SANGREN 
WESTERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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